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For the Woman's Journal. 
ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 


BY REY. PHEBB A. HANAFORD. 

Her book called “Overcoming,"’ in its name, 
Her life-work tells; 

She nobly wrought; in Christ she overcame; 
And now she dwells 

Where sorrow comes not, and the bitter tears, 
Which flowed on earth, 

Are wiped away by Him who stills our fears, 
At our new birth. 


Her work is done; and how she nobly strove 
The angels know, 

And we, who heard her plead in faith and love 
That human woe 

Might cease, that Right should triumph in the land, 
And Temperance reign, 

Know that the labors of her heart and hand 
Were not in vain. 


The nerveless hand has dropped the fearless pen, 
The heart is still, 

Her voice will not be heard on earth again, 
Reproving ill, 

And calling to the Nineteenth Century strife 
Those women true, 

Who hold their duty better far than life, 
God's work to do, 


She spoke the word direct, no by-paths sought 
To reach the truth, 

And thus her daily life a lesson taught 
To all our youth, 

She spoke for temperance and for Woman's cause, 
Nor spoke in vain,— 

She urged obedience to all Nature’s laws, 
Through logs or gain. 


And while her words were ringing for the Right, 
And friends were nigh, 

God called her to the land of rest and light,— 
Her home on high. 

Yet will the echo of her brave words stay, 
Their hearts to cheer, 

Who mies her sorely in their earthly way, 
She was so dear. 

God comfort son and mother and each friend 
Who mourn her loss, 

Into their hearts strong consolation send! 
She bears no cross. 

For her the victor’s palm; the fadeless crown; 
The Master's praise; 

And ended, as she laid life’s burden down, 
All clouded days. 

—Jersey City, N. J. 








THE SALIC LAW IN EDUCATION. 

The old chronicler Froissart gives a very 
frank explanation of the famous Salic !aw 
in France, which excludes women forever 
from the throne. He says nothing about 
the preservation of the delicacy or domes- 
ticity of the other sex, but he bluntly says: 
“The Kingiom of France being too noble 
to be ruled by a woman.” Mr. John D. 
Philbrick, the well-known educator, in his 
address of May 27, before the New England 
School Superintendents, defines himself as 
in favor of a Salic law in education like- 
wise. He says, as reported in the New 
England Journal of Education; 

‘The teacher must be under the super- 
vision and direction of competent special- 
ists. Tosubmit the experienced, faithful 
teacher to the judgment and control of non- 
specialists, whether ignorant or learned, is 
to. make a martyr of him. And I must add 
that I think it eminently inexpedient to 
charge women with the supervision of male 
teachers,” 

Those who are ready to dispute—and 
perhaps almost to resent—this rather reac- 
tionary proposition, are bound to remem- 
ber that Mr. Philbrick has done a great 
deal, though not always consistently, for 
the education of women. No one seems to 
me a consistent friend of that cause who 
opposes co-education; but a man may bea 





Boston schools, aided the education of 
girls; and when in charge of the American 
Educational Exhibit in the French Exposi- 
tion of 1878, he worked laboriously, as I 
happen to know, to acquaint European ed- 
ucators with what was being done in this 
country for women. How much work this 
involved may be understood when we re- 
member that he had hard work to convince 
Frenchmen that there was any institution 
in America where girls actually studied 
Greek. All this must be gratefully remem- 
bered. Nevertheless it is unfortunately true 
that he brought here from Europe some ed- 
ucational ideas which seem quite question- 
able, and it is not perhaps strange that 
among these should be a good opinion of 
the Salic law. 

Mr. Philbrick thinks it ‘eminently inex- 
pedient to charge women with the responsi- 
bility of supervising male teachers.” To 
carry out this view strictly would be to 
banish every woman from every school 
committee, and from every post connected 
with school supervision. It would of 
course remove every woman from member- 
ship of any State board of education. But 
it would practically go much farther. I 
do not see any reason why a woman should 
not supervise a man’s work in teaching as 
well as in connection with prison discipline 
or public charities. Every woman should, 
therefore, be removed from the State char- 
ities’ boards and the boards of prison com- 
missioners of every State. We shouid lose 
some of the very best experts in the nation, 
on all these questions, should the spirit of 
Mr. Philbrick’s maxim be carried out. 

And, after all, on what is this assertion 
based, except the old, traditional feeling 
thut the realm of education, like that of 
France, is ‘‘too noble to be ruled by a wo- 
man”? Certainly it isnot based on the gen- 
eral ground that work should be supervised 
by specialists, because women may be edu- 
cational specialists as well asmen. This 
theory itself, moreover, needs a very wide 
interpretation, for all who recall the days of 
Horace Mann’s educational work must re. 
member that the teachers whose methods 
he reformed were always denouncing him 
for not being himself a professional teach- 
er, and the ‘‘thirty-one” Boston instructors 
unanimously considered it to be martyr- 
dom to serve under him. On this point, 
however, I do not feel competent to enter; 
but where women are concerned, it is fair 
to point out that they have no occasion to 
dread any standard of personal training 
Grant the ‘‘specialist” theory; is not a wo- 
man who has taught for ten years capable 
of supervising a man who has taught six 
months,—or is it he alone who is qualified 
to supervise her? This is the stern, practi- 
cal test to which the Salic theory must be 
submitted. 

Teaching is surely one of the highest of 
the professions. The higher it is, the more 
we are to consider the standard of prepara- 
tion of each aspirant, not thesex. Women 
must prove their credentials; and after that 
will be entitled to the benefit of them. The 
best men in England were glad to serve un- 
der Florence Nightingale, after she had 
once shown her qualifications. So it is with 
Elizabeth Fry in prison reform, with Mary 
Carpenter in the treatment of criminals. 
Nobody hesitates to serve undera woman, 
if she has ability enough to direct, and the 
means or the skill to reward her employés 
Every woman who keepsa hotel or a board- 
ing house successfully; every woman who 
carries on a large retail store has men in 
her employ who are only too happy to serve 
if she will organize and pay. Private 
schools on,a large scale are carried on by 
women, who ‘‘supervise their male teach 
ers” without let or hindrance. Why should 
the pnblic schools, unlike all these other 
departments of life, employ women only in 
the lower walks, where they can be super- 
intended by men, and yet exclude them by 
a Saliclawfrom the higher walks, where 
they can do some part of the superintend- 
ing? ®. W. &. 
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THE WOMAN’S PEACE FESTIVAL. 

This annual meeting, the ninth in order, 
was held at the parlors of the N. E. Wo- 
men’s Club, which were charmingly deco- 
rated for the occasion, Garlands and bou- 
quets of flowers were hung and grouped in 
tasteful profusion, and the dove of peace 
linked the flag of our country to the white 
banner of truce. The interest of the assem- 
blage lay rather in its character than in its 
numbers. Some forty or more Jadies were 
gathered together, each one of whom 
brought with her a mind earnestly attentive 
to the theme of the day. 
_ Ati1 A, M., Mrs. Howe took the chair, 








made some introductory remarks, from 
which we can only quote very briefly: 

‘I suppose that we all come to this meeting 
somewhat wearied with the crowded work 
and interest of Anniversary Week. We all 
desire rest. But the greatest rest is found 
in thoughts that bring peace. Our life is 
full of contrast and opposition, yet a deep, 
divine harmony reigns in its plan. We pass 
through moments of division and discord, 
but these are transitory and relative. As 
the great masters of harmony use their dis- 
co1ds to introduce and heighten the rapture 
of the final accord, so we, if we have the 
right spirit, may be led out of our contra- 
dictions into. the uplifting of that perfect 
peace which is the beginning and end of the 
divine idea concerning us. If we would 
find this central thought of peace, we could 
rest in it, even though we were other- 
wise in extremest agony of suffering or anx- 
iety. Such rest have martyrs found at the 
stake, or in the frightful struggles of the 
arena, when terrible death awaited them.” 

Mrs. Howe further said that the subject 
of Peace had its history, its religion and its 
philosophy. She called first upon Miss 
Townshend, who gave some account of the 
Egyptian queen Natasui, who ruled success- 
fully without bloodshed. Mrs. McKaye 


then read an interesting paper on the Ab- 


bé St. Pierre, an apostle of peace in the time 
of Louis XIV. Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, at Mrs. Howe’s request, made some 
statements concerning the pacific character 
of the Christian religion, and considered 
the political enfranchisement of women an 
important element in the pacification of the 
world. 

Mr. C. W. Ernst had been invited to 
speak on the philosopher Kant’s theory 
concerning ‘‘enduring peace.” He did this 
in a particularly happy manner, uniting 
philosophic breadth of thought with great 
ease and fluency of statement. Mrs. Che- 
ney made a brief address, in barmony with 
the spirit of the occasion. She dwelt es- 
pecially on the peace giving power of com- 
prehensive thought, and the larger human- 
itarian interests before whose consideration 
the sharpness of personal strife and feeling 
give way, and cease to make themselves 
felt. 

Original poems were contributed by Mrs. 
M. P. Lowe and Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos. 
Mrs. Harriet E. Sewall read, with appro- 
priate remarks, Mr. Longfellow’s well- 
known poem, *‘The Arsenal at Springfield,” 
and the meeting closed with the Angel 
Trio from “Elijah,” sung by Mrs. Mosher 
and daughter, and the President. Thus 
ended one of the most delightful reunions 
of the season, leaving behind it the vista of 
hope that knows no ending. J. W. i. 
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LETTER FROM “AUNT FANNY.” 

EpiTror JouRNAL:—What a good time 
you have all been having at the ‘‘Hub” for 
the last two weeks, and ‘I not there!” 
Not in the body; but in the spirit and life 
of me (what is left), I have counted the 
days, and imagined the proceedings as the 
hours went by. Do we not all see clearly 
now, the good time coming, for which we 
have labored in the years that are past? 

I am now nearly seventy-three years of 
age; on my eighteenth birthday I made a 
quilting, in honor of my great age, and 
called together my s:hool friends of the 
farms around. Merry maidens we were, 
and merry they made themselves over my 
calico piece-work, which was in plain, 
straight strips, instead of being cut into 
“‘Job’s troubles,” stars, diamonds, nine- 
pins, etc. They called me lazy, and too idle 
to make it pretty. But I stoutly maintain- 
ed that girls could and should do better 
and more useful work than to clip into bits 
old calico, to sew them together again; that 
the simplest way was the best way. 

One thing led to another, as our merri- 
ment went on, till an arrival of gentlemen 
appeared at the gate. It was my birthday, 
as Isaid;—the 12th day of October, and, 
that year, election day. Our talk ended in 
my declaration, then and there, that wo- 
men ought to have the right of Suffrage 
as well as men, and i maintained my opin- 
ion to the best of my ability. 

Of course, I stood alone, as I did in my 
opinion on straight strips for a quilt. But 
I saw then and felt as clearly as I do to-day, 
that the time would come, must come, in- 
evitably, some day, some how, that wo- 
men would be voters, From that day to 
this, my faith has never faltered, and now 
I feel ‘‘we are almost there” as a people. 
Some have already set their feet upon the 
promised land, and others are falling into 
line. 

Is it to be wondered at, that women do 








‘‘What do you expect to gain by this great 
upheaval of customs, manners and laws?” 
1 answer, ‘What have we not gained al- 
ready by the agitation of the last thirty 
years? Measure the future by the past, and 
imagine, if you can, the growth of the next 
fifty for women, with a free course to use 
her strength of mind and body, as it seems 
to her best, and as her needs require.” 

Not in fifty years will the cramping 
grooves of centuries be worn out from all 
minds. But every year wil! do its work, 
and give higher, deeper, broader and long- 
er reaching ideas of the values of life, and 
the capabilities of the human race. 

Those who expect great and sudden 
changes will be disappointed. ‘‘Large bod- 
ies move slowly.” Let us wait in faith for 
the continual growth, nor weary in well 
doing. Frances D, Gaaeg. 

Vineland, N. J. 
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A PLEASANT WORD FROM MICHIGAN. 


The following extract fram a private let- 
ter indicates what seems true everywhere is 
true in Michigan,—that friendly indications 
multiply: 

wre So} gpa toe several temper- 
ance and missionary conventionsI find a 
pone number of women on the right side. 

0 far as the men go, 1 must think that the 
best men are daily being converted to the 
necessity of Suffrage for women, and 
my own idea is, that try as we = we shall 
never secure prohibiting law until women 
can be made to realize that votes make legis- 
lators and legislators make laws. I am 
sure that you are interested in all the efforts 
made in Michigan or in other States for the 
speeding of the right, and often think of 
writing to the JoURNAL some of the hopeful 
signs of the times, but want of leisure pre- 
vents. Please accept my best wishes for 
your continued success. G. W. B. 


NEBRASKA BOYS IN BLUE, 


When the Nebraska Legislature passed 
the bill for an amendment to secure Suf- 
frage for the women of that State, Mrs. Re- 
becca N. Hazard, of St. Louis, who had 
helped to nurse the soldiers during the late 
war, sent a letter to Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks, 
president of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association, and one of the editors of the 
Omaha Republican, which was published in 
that paper, with the following comment: 

‘The following patriotic and charming let- 
ter, which will awaken pleasant recollec- 
tions in the hearts of some Nebraska boys 
will be read with grateful feelings by maay 
of our now ‘veterans’ who at the time re- 
ferred to were devoting their young lives to 
the service of the country and the honor of 
the flag:” 

Krrxwoop, Sr. Louis Co., Mo. 
April 26, 1881. 

DEAR MADAME:—Permit me to congratu- 
late you upon the success of the constitu- 
tional amendments or Woman Suffrage in 
your State. You certainly have reason to 
rejoice in the fair prospect for the estab- 
lishment of civil liberty in Nebraska. 

When Iread the telegram which an- 
nounced the passage of the bill before your 
Legislature, my thoughts flew back to the 
war period, and lagain saw the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the hospitals in St. 
Louis. In fancy, I saw again the ladies of 
the‘‘Union Aid,” making their weary rounds, 
trying as best they could to comfort the 
poor fellows who lay upon couches of pain, 
restless with delirium of fever, or silently 
suffering with a patience never equaled in 
the world before, I am sure. The thought 
of it will bring tears to my eyes even now. 

This all comes vividly back to me, and I 
remember that while all were vared for with 
conscientious fidelity, whether friends or 
enemies, something like this we would some- 
times whisper to each other: ‘Do give es- 
pecial attention to the West, for there are 
some of the Nebraska First here, and you 
know they are such splendid fellows!” 

It has been an interesting thought to me, 
and one which has filled me with deep emo- 
tion, to think that perhaps some of those 
noble men are returning to some of us in an 
unexpected manner the benefits we tried to 
bestow upon them. 

With most heartfelt sympathy for your 
work, and best wishes for its success, 

I am, very truly yours, 

Resecca N. Hazarp, 
Pres, Mo. W. 8. Asso. 
Mrs. H. 8. Brooks, 
Pres. Neb. W. 8. Asso. 


SUPPRESSION OF POLYGAMY. 


The law-makers having failed to arrest 
the crime of polygamy in Utah, the churches 
are moving on the entrenchments of Satan 
in that quarter. The Presbyterians have in 
the territory forty-four missionaries. The 
Congregationalists are spending eee in 
building school-houses, and the Methodists 
have twenty active workers upon the 

round. Other denominations are not idle. 

his is well, but it does not alter or lessen 
the disgrace of the national law-makers, 














who have for years winked at the crimes of 
Utah. 


NO, 24. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Susan C. Rice has been appointed post- 
master at Ashburnham Depot, Mass. 


Mrs. Rosz Terry Cooxe has been asked 
to deliver ‘the poem at the Groton centen- 
nial celebration. 


Mme. Dora D’Isrria has been presented 
with a beautiful ornamented silver pen by 
three hundred young ladies of Scutari. 


Mrs. JuLiaA Farmsteap, of Boston, sister 
of Mrs. CoLoneL JEROME NAPoLEON 
BonaPaRTE, has just purchased a building 
site in Newport, R. I. 


Mrs. Gorpon, wife of the Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, of the Clarendon, street church, 
Boston, will give the address to the gradu- 
ates at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
on Commencement day, June 15. 


MADAME GIRARDIN, Wife of the late Emile 
de Girardin, to whom he owed much, ob- 
tained a prize from the French Academy 
for a poem, ‘The Sisters of Saint Camille,” 
when only eighteen; and later a eulogy on 
Charles X. secured her a pension of three 
hundred dollars from his privy purse. 


Mrs. @urRRAN, the venerable mother of 
Curran, the gifted Irishman, when re- 
minded that her son was one of the chief 
legislators and statesmen of the land, would 
reply: ‘Don’t speak to me of statesmen; 
John was fit for anything, and had he but 
followed our advice, it might hereafter have 
been written upon my gravestone that I had 
died the mother of a bishop.” 


Miss ELLEN R. WARREN, younger daugh- 
ter of Bishop Warren, has painted a life- 
size portrait of Dr. Constantine Herring, the 
father of Homeopathy in America. It is 
now on exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, and is spoken of by 
artiste in the highest terms. Miss Warren 
goes abroad with her father in August to 
continue her art studies in Paris. 


Mrs. Hunt, superintendent of the de- 
partment of scientific instruction, is doing: 
an excellent work throughout the country. 
Seven out of the eight colleges she has 
visited during the past winter have adopted 
the system of temperance teaching proposed, 
and one-hali of all the.school boards to 
whom she has made eloquent appeal are 
persuaded to immediate action in the matter. 
She has accomplished a fine work during 
the past five months, speaking on an aver- 
age six times a week throughout the entire 
winter. 


Miss HELEN CAMPBELL, whose charming 
children’s books (the Ainslie series) which 
Mr. O. B, Frothingham pronounced the 
best literature he had ever seen for child- 
ren, has made a decided hit with her latest 
work on housekeeping, which appeared 
some few months ago. She is a practical 
teacher, and has done a good work the past 
two winters in teaching cooking to large 
classes in North Carolina and Virginia. She 
has a cooking school in Washington now, 
and will presently be in Brooklyn, where her 
friends await her coming. 


Mrs. Dr. Wins.ow, of Washington,says: 
‘I know personally a young and attractive 
girl (whose father fell into evil ways, who 
wrecked his family home and happiness), 
who rises before daylight, eats a hearty 
breakfast, puts up a cold lunch, and reaches 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing ready 
for work at 7.30 o’clock, working as long 
as daylight lasts. Returning home, one and 
a half miles, she eats her dinner, and hast- 
ens to anormal class in the kindergarten, 
with the hope of securing knowledge that 
will fit her for another and more congenial 
occupation, whereby she may support her 
mother and educate her little brother. And 
this is the wearisome routine every day, 
through snow, rain, sleet, andstorm. Sick 
or weary, she never falters.” 


Mrs. ELLEN T. Brockway is president of 
the Brooklyn Women’s Club. She has care- 
fully planned the entertainments through 
the season, and the organization is a credit 
to the literary and artistic women of the 
city and a source of congratulation to all 
women. Some members of the club advo- 
cate a club house, urging that after so long 
acareer of usefulness as the club has — 
known it is entitled toa home of its own. 
Its radical element favor work next season 
in this direction, while the more conserva- 
tive members express the opinion that the 
present club parlors in the Women’s Home 
are just suited to the club’s needs. At a re- 
cent meeting of the club the subject was 
canvassed, in connection with the discus- 
sion that followed the reading of a paper 
on ‘Club Life for Women,” by Mrs. Croly. 
It was quite evident from what was said 
that the movement is popular. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
“ESCAPE. 


BY ALICE JACKSON. 








Over the river the night wind blows, 
And the river makes its moan; 
J Sa DE, bo river, my BY knows, 
As I stand on the bridge alone. 
O stranger, henge Sees 
On the restless river tossed, 
Tell me, tell me, in earth or sky, 
Is there no hope for the lost? 


Lost! a home and a spotless name; 
Wealth and honor and land 

Wrested from me, one by one, 
By the same relentless hand. 

Lost! what was better to me than gold, 
The love of my wife’s pure heart; 

Oh, can she see me now, as we stand 
Worlds and worlds apart? 


The stars above are hungry to-night, 
They glare like wolves’ flerce eyes. 
O God in heaven, have you no ear 
For your suffering children’s cries? 
Angels in heaven, is there no help? 
Not one little ray of light? 
Are angels so happy that mortals’ wrongs 
Can never sadden their sight? 


No answer. But still the river moans, 
The current is dark and deep; 

Above it flow all pains and woe,— 
Beneath it, dreamless sleep. 

How fast you flow, O starlit waves, 
How sweet your voices sing, 

Deeper, deeper in my heart 
Your countless echoes ring. 

You draw me with a ceaseless spell,— 
Oh heaven, forgive my sin! 

One plunge;—my misery is o’er; 
The dark waves close me in. 

My sou! is ri-ing through the night 
To realms of endless day. 

From misery to happiness, 
Thank God! I’ve found the way. 
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JAMES T. FIELDS. 


One with his beard scarce silvered, bore 
A ready credence in his looks, 
A lettered mandate, lording o’er 
An ever-widening realm of books, 
In him. brain-eurrents, near and far, 
Converged as in a Leyden jar; 
The old, dead authors thronged him round about, 
And Elzevir's gray ghosts from leatLern graves looked 
out. 


He knew each living pundit well, 
Could weigh the gifts of him or her, 
And well the market value tell 
Of poet and philosopher; 
But if he lost, the scenes behind 
Somewhat of reverence vague and blind 
Finding the actors human at the best, 
No readier lips than his the good he saw confessed. 


His boyhood fancies not outgrown, 
He loved himself the singer’s art; 
Tenderly, gently by his own, 
He knew and judged an author’s heart. 
No Rhadamanthnie brow of doom 
Bowed the dazed pedant from his room’ 
And bards, whoee name is legion, if denied, 
Bore off alike intact their verses and their pride. 


Pleasant it was to rosm about 
The lettered world as he had done, 
And see the lords of song witho ut 
Their singing robes and garland on, 
With Wordsworth paddle Rydal-Mere, 
Taste rugged Elliott's home-brewed be er 
And with the ears of Rogers, at fourscore, 
Hear Garrick’s buskined tread and Walpole’s wit 
once more. 
—Whittier’s “ Tent on the Beach.” 
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4 NIGHT SCENE. 





"Tis a sweet scene. ‘Mid shadows dim 

The mighty river wanders by, 

And on its calm, unruffied brim, 

So soit the bright star shadows lie, 
*Twould seem as if the night-wind’s plume 
Mad swept through woods of trepic bloom 
And shaken down their blossoms white 
To float upon the waves to-night. 


And see! as soars the moon aloft 
Her yellow beams come through the air 
So mild, so beautifally soft, 
That wave and wood seem stirred with am 
And the pure spirit! as it kneels 
At Nature’s holy altar, feels 
Religion’s self come stealing by 
In every beam that cleaves the sky. 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They wander o'er the forest hills 

And linger in the pallid light; 
Off to the breathing heavens they go, 
Along the earth they live and glow, 
Shed on the stream their holy smiles, 
And beckon to its purple isles. 

— George D. Prentice. 








JACK AND DOLLY. 
A DAY IN IRELAND IN 1881. 


The air is soft and warm, like spring, and 
“the southerly wind and the cloudy sky 
proclaim a hunting morning.” It is break- 
fast time at Ballyhague, and the master in 
his red coat is standing on the hearthrug. 
Breakfast comes soon enough; and with it 
the postbag, and a minute later his wife. 

“Any letters, Jack?” 

‘Here, Dolly!” Capt. Trevor tcsses a 
letter to his wife, and then reads his own 
correspondence. Everything about the 
house bespeaks comfort and ease. There is 
a wide stretch of park and woodland be- 
yond the windows. Capt. Trevor and his 
wife are young, comely, and strong; yet 
over their faces hangs a cloud, a something 
that looks like dread in Dolly’s soft brown 
eyes, and more like anger and disappoint- 
ment on her husband’s stronger features. 
With her own letter unopened beside her 
plate, she watches him tearing open his ea- 
velope and glancing at the contents, and the 
fear never leaves her eyes for a second. 
Suddenly across his face sweeps a crimson 
flush, and, muttering something that is not 





a blessing, he thrusts a letter into his pocket 
and attacks his breakfast with savage 
energy. 

Dolly turns white. ‘What is it, Jack?” 

“Ob, nothing!” 

“Jack, tell me, was it—” 

Capt. Trevor tries to laugh as he meets 
his wife’s eyes, but it isa failure, and he 
answers hastily: ‘Only another threaten- 
ing letter, Dolly. You mustn’t be frighten- 
ed; I don’t mind them a bit.” 

But Dolly does, and her lips tremble. “I 
wish you wouldn’t go out hunting, Jack, it 
isn’t safe. Suppose—” 

‘You mustn’t suppose, Dolly. I must 
have a day with the hounds, and no one 
can possibly know I am going; besides, 
I'll come home by a different road; there is 
really no danger, dear, or I wouldn’t go.” 

“Take the police with you, then,” she 
urges pitifully; but Jack laughs. 

‘‘Nonsense. They couldn’t follow me 
across country, and | assure you I’m all 
right.” 

But there is a moody, dissatisfied look on 
his handsome face, and presently he bursts 
out: ‘‘Hang it all! what a beastly country 
this is! A fellow can’t even go out with 
the hounds without the chance of being 


tired at from behind a hedge.” 
Jack!” she whispers, ‘‘what are we to 
do, dear?” 


**’*Pon my honor, I don’t know. We 
can’t live without the rents, and there 
doesn’t seem much-chance of getting them.” 

**Won’t they pay anything?” 

“Only ‘Griffith’s valuation.’ I won’t take 
that, so I’m to be shot because I want my 
rent—the rent «they paid to my father and 
grandfather before me. It’s deuced hard, 
but I won’t give in.” 

Dolly looks up at the stalwart six feet of 
manhood, with his flushed face and kin 
dling eyes, and her heart goes out to him 
with a great cry. He is her lord, her 
king, the father of her children, and he 
is in danger of his life—not from a foreign 
enemy, not from war, but in danger from 
his own countrymen, the people he has 
lived with since he was born; yes, in danger 
of being murdered, and in her love she feels 
that if they do this thing, woman though 
she be, her hand shall avenge the deed. 

‘*What have I done?” poor Jack goes on, 
with passionate vehemence. ‘‘I have never 
done anything unjust; I have never pressed 
a tenant unduly; yet I’m hunted down, 
marked out, not by my tenants—1 don’t be- 
lieve they would do it—but by some infern- 
al secret society. Don’t look so wretched, 
Dolly; it will blow over. The government 
must do something soon.” 

The girl looks up with flaming cheeks. 
*‘And if you were shot, what would it mat- 
ter to me what ‘the government’ were to do? 
What would anything matter? These 
dreadful things ought to be prevented, 
Jack. What good would it be to do any- 
thing after, mon calin/” 

These weary weeks of watching and anx- 
iety have told on Dolly Trevor, and her 
fair, fresh face has lost its roundness, The 
door opens, and the butler appears. 

‘‘A man to see you, sir.” 

Dolly springs up. ‘‘You musn’t go out, 
Jack. Let me go. Whois it, Martin?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am, but the police are 
with him.” 

“It’s all right, then;” and Jack goes out 
on some ordinary business, while two police- 
men on the gravel sweep, armed to the 
teeth, watch closely. 

Capt. Trevor comes back to the dining 
room.. ‘‘Well, Dolly, I’m off! Get the 
children down for a minute.” 

He knows well, and so does she, though 
neither says it, that it may be the last time 
he will ever look upon their pretty faces! 
Down they come; wee Cecil and smaller 
Dorothy, shouting for ‘“‘papa,”and he takes 
them up in his strong young arms and kisses 
them. 

Why does Dolly cry? Only going out 
for a day’s hunting, yet he must say good 
by likethis! Martin brings a sandwich case 
and flask, and with them, asa matter of 
course, a loaded revolver. Capt. Trevor 
puts the ugly thing quickly into his pocket, 
hoping his wife doesn’t see it. But she 
does; and though her heart jumps, she is 
glad he is taking it. 

“Take care of yourself, Dolly, and don’t 
go beyond the place.” 

‘You'll come home early, Jack?” she 
whispers, putting her face to his. 

“I can’t say,” he answers with pretended 
cheerfulness, ‘‘It all depends on what sort 
of a run we have, so you mustn’t be anxious 
if I don’t turn up till dinner time.” 

“No,” Dolly answers, dismally thinking 
of the long, weary hours of watching be- 
fore she will see him again. 

‘Well, take care of yourself,” he says 
again. ‘Good by, my girl!” Heholds her 
tight, tight, for a second, and bends his 
comely brown head to kiss her lips, that 
quiver, for all the trusting words. 

She follows him to the hall, holding his 
hands as if her close, clinging clasp could 
keep him from all harm. Her whole life 
seems made up of this one passionate, ab- 
sorbing love for her husband, and well she 
knows that it would kill herif aught hap- 
pened tohim. But she smiles bravely while 
he mounts his horse and rides slowly away 
under the bare branches of the big elms. 
At the end of the avenue he turns and 





waves his hand and smiles at the little fig- 
ure watching him, watching till the last 
gleam of his red coat disappears, and then 
with a sigh going back into the dining room, 
where the children are playing on the 
hearthrug. 

It seems a terribly long morning. It is 
only two hours since her husband left, and 
to Dolly it is ages since she heard his voice, 
and her heart is full of vague foreboding, 
and this in a civilized country—free Great 
Britain. 

Jack Trevor has, as he himself says, done 
nothing, broken no laws, harmed no one. 
Kind-hearted, generous Jack! He wouldn’t 
be guilty of cruelty to man, woman, or 
child for the world; yet the last few weeks 
have been weeks of terror, during which 
he, his wife, and his children have all been 
threatened! Ballyhague is a desert. Such 
few cattle as were not maimed have been 
sold. Capt. Trevor is under police protec- 
tion, and for what? He asks the question 
often enough in his own honest, straight- 
forward way, and no one seems able to 
answer it. His land is let below the letting 
value; his tenants have a fair, just, honora- 
ble landlord to deal with; but any day, any 
hour he may be shot! His corn and hay 
were burnt to cinders long .ago, and ruin 
menaces him! 

A very dreary morning. Mrs. Trevor 
watches the children, out for a walk, and a 
lump comes in her throat as she sees the 
little procession going down the avenue in 
the soft, gray light of the winternoon, baby 
Dorothy in her perambulator, little Cecil 
walking by the purse, and two policemen, 
armed with loaded guns, keeping a keen 
lookout on either side! If it were not so 
real, so terrible, Dolly could almost laugh 
to see the perambulator with the two great 
policeman in attendance. However, it’s no 
laughing matter— only a wise precaution. 
Outside on the terrace under the drawing 
room windows another policeman marches 
up and down. It seems incredible that this 
should be necessary in the year 1881, but so 
it is and Dolly is getting accustomed to be 
guarded and watched. She goes out, too, 
and walks about with the children, protec- 
ted by their escort. They see nothing, hear 
nothing unusual. It is a soft, lovely day, 
with a gray sky, and a taste of spring in 
the air; but Dolly can take no pleasure in 
anything till her husband is safe home. 
She gathers a bunch of violets and comes 
in again, with that vague uneasincss that 
has made her so restless of late whenever 
Jack is out of her sight. 

The newspapers are full of agrarian out- 
rages, land meetings, and threatening no- 
tices. Dolly glances over them, but the 
subjects are not cheerful, so the papers are 
laid aside, and she writes a long letter to an 
old school girl friend in England. After 
beating about the bush for some time, Dolly 
scribbles out of the fullness of her heart: 

. I daresay in England you 
have not the faintest idea of the awful state 
we are in here, actually living in terror of 
our lives. Jack is out hunting to-day, the 
first time he has ventured out without the 
police for three weeks. I did not like his 
going at all, and shall not be happy until 
he is home again. Poor fellow! he feels 
it dreadfully, being almost a prisoner, 
or driving out with an armed guard. Fancy! 
the children have police armed at all points 
to protect them when they are out even in 
the place. It makes me very miserable, 
and the wretched goverment will do noth- 
ing. That dreadful Land League held a 
meeting here last Sunday, and we expect 
that something terrible will follow. lam 
trying to persuade Jack to leave the coun- 
try, but he says he won’t be frightened 
away, and in the meantime there is nothing 
but ruin before us. We have got no rents, 
and I see no prospect of Pinte any, but i 
do not care for that; I only mind the awful 
fear that is perpetuall oe Be me; that they 
will do something to Jack. I believe it is @ 
regular system, and they have hired and 
paid assassins. Is it not terrible to think 
of? I hardly ever let Jack go out without 
me, and [{ cannot tell you how wretched I 
feel to day, knowing that he is in prod 
and how long is this dreadful state of affairs 
to last, how many more widows must be 
made before it is put a stop to? 

So Dolly writes, her pen flying over the 
paper, and her thoughts with Jack in the 
hunting field. But the long, weary day 
fades into darkness only too soon. She sees 
the crows flying home far up in the quiet 
sky—sees the faint sunset die out in the 
west, and the blue, dim shadows creeping 
up fold after fold. Dolly comes back with 
a sigh from the window, where with her 
face against the glass, she has been watch- 
ing for Jack, peering out till it is too dark 
to see the avenue and the rows of ghostly 
trees under which he rode that morning. 
She can only see the reflection of her own 
face now, and the leaping, flickering fire- 
light, dancing up and down, so she comes 
in from bebind the curtains and sends for 
the children. 

It is past six o’clock, and still no papa! 
The children have long ago gone up to the 
nursery, and Dolly sits alone by the fire, 
trying not to be frightened, persuading her- 
self that she is not a bit anxious, that Jack 
couldn’t be home yet if there had been any- 
thing like arun. Yet all the time she feels 
sick with a strange longing, and her lips 
grow dry as she listens to every sound and 
starts at the slightest noise. She is horribly 
anxious, but she will not allow it yet; and, 
by and by, the dressing bell rings with a 





suddenness that makes her jump, so strained 
are her nerves with this watching and wait- 
ing, this awful dread that sooner or later 
something will befall her husband. Oh, 
God! perhaps even while she is sitting by 
the fire, some hand may be raised against 
him. 

Jack won't like to find her so low, so she 
wipes away the falling tears and goes to 
dress for dinner. In the hall she meets 
Martin, and the old, tried, trusted servant 


‘looks as worried and anxious as his mis- 


tress, 

‘The master not home yet, ma’am?” 

“No, Martin,” Dolly answers, with lips 
that shake in spite of themselves. ‘ But 
he didn’t expect to be home till late.” 

So she speaks, trying not to believe that 
her heart is sick with fear, and slowly 
passes up the stairs. Somehow, she never 
runs up now with flying steps, and old 
Martin looks after her and shakes his head. 

‘It'll kill the mistress,” he says to him- 
self, and, waiting till a turn in the wide 
staircase hides her from view, he opens the 
hall door carefully and looks out; but there 
is no sign of the master of Ballyhague, and 
after watching and listening for a minute 
or two he comes in again. 

The night draws on. He never comes! 

Dolly, with cheeks like snow, stands in 
the nursery and watches the children; but 
she never smiles, as little Dorothy splutters 
in her bath, crowing and laughing, the fire- 
light flashing on her rounded limbs. Dolly 
has no stories for the children to-night, and 
presently they catch the infection of her 
mood and grow grave and silent too,—awed 
and bushed when they see their mother’s 
sad face. 

The boy whispers his prayers at her knee. 
“God bless papa—” ‘And bring him safe 
home to-night!” says Dolly, with a little 
catch in her voice; and the child, looking up 
at her with his father’s eyes, lisps out the 
petition after her, and doesn’t know why 
the tears roll down her cheeks, 

Down the staircase again and into the 
drawing room, where the fire is warm and 
bright and shaded lamps cast a soft glow. 
But Dolly is too anxious to-niglit to sit in 
her own easy chair and wait for Jack, as she 
used to doso often when he was hunting. 
Now she stations herself behind the curtains, 
for though she cannot see out very far into 
the dim moonlight she could hear the sounds 
of his horse’s hoofs in the avenue. What 
is that? In the far distance a horse’s footfall 
sounds onher ear—nearer now, and then 
nearer. Thank God, he has come home! 
And the blood rushes back to her white 
cheeks; he is safe for to-night, at least, and 
Dolly flies into the hall to meet him. 

The horse trots past, and she goes back 
into the drawing room again. Jack has 
ridden round to the yard, and will be in di- 
rectly. All the fear is forgotten in the 
thought that in another minute, he will be 
with her safe by his own fireside, and she 
makes up her mind to be very bright and 
cheerful this evening, and never to tell him 
how frightened and wretched she has been 
all this long horrid day. 

Poor Dolly! Poor little wife! standing 
on the hearthrug, in her pretty white dress, 
a smile on her sweet, watchful face, a lov- 
ing look in her brown eyes turned so often 
toward the door, waiting for the moment 
when her husband shallcomein. The door 
opens. 

“Jack!” she cries, and springs forward 
with a gladcry of welcome. 

It is Martin, standing on the threashold, 
his face grey and leaden. 

“The master has come; I heard him ride 
by a moment ago. He will be in directly. 
Why do you look like that, Martin?” 
For the old man is lifting his trembling 
hands as if to push her back. 

“God keep him from harm!” he gasps. 
‘But, oh, ma’am! the horse has come home 
without the master!” and then he breaks 
down. ‘But maybe he’s only had a fall, 
and hurt himself. The police and all have 
gone to look.” 

There is no grief on the wife's face as she 
listens. In ore second all the joy had been 
stamped out, but there is something awful 
in the expression of her eyes—a look that, 
thank God! is not often seen in a woman’s 
face. All the soft womanly «beauty has 
given place to this fierce strange woe. 
Then the words fell from her lips like a 
wail: “They have killed him! Oh, my 
husband!” 

There is woe and weeping and desolation 
in Ballyhague; lights flashing, servants run- 
ning about wildly, the women sobbing, the 
men with pale, scared faces; all instinctive- 
ly keeping out of sight of the stricken wife, 
who, with a face like death, gives her orders 
with such awful calmness. She has no hope, 
will listen to none. She knows assurely as 
if he lay dead at her feet, that her husband 
has been murdered—that she will never 
hear his voice again. Never again, anc she 
does not cry vet. The fountains of her 
grief will have all the rest of her life to weep 
themselves dry. 

Yet there surely must be some lingering 
of a faint shadowy hope in her breast; for, 
during the terrible hours of tcrturing anx- 
iety that follow, Dolly moves softly about, 
getting all in readiness, making prepara- 
tions with her own shaking hands. And 
oh, the pity of it all, to see the poor wife 
turning down the bedclothes, and lighting 





the candles on the dressing table, to have 
all ready if so be that Jack is brought home 
not dead! 

Only once does she break down; that is 
when she passes into Jack’s dressing room 
and sees his things hanging before the fire 
in readiness for him, his slippers warming 
on the hearthrug—the slippers she worked 
with her own hands, in the happy days 
when she was first married. At sight of 
these inanimate things she breaks intoa 
tempest of teurlesssobs. ‘Jack! Jack! my 
darling! my darling!” She is wild with 
fear and grief. Poor Dolly! in all the days 
to come she can never have such happiness 
as the few short years of her wedded life. 
And as she waits and listens and watches, 
while every heartbeat is bringing the time 
nearer, she does not know that what she is 
suffering now, the almost unendurable sus- 
pense, will, in the after days, seem as noth- 
ing compared to that greater other suffering 
that is to come. 

Jack riding slowly home in the creeping, 
lengthening shadows of the evening, little 
dreams that- this is his last day on earth! 
He has had a good sport, and in the pleas- 
ures of the moment had almost forgotten 
his troubles; but now, moving slowly toward 
home with a friend, it all comes back to him 
again, and he talks it over with acertain 
quiet vehemence. 

Dr. Ryan, jogging along beside him, 
thanks his stars that he doesn’t own a rod 
of Jand—that he is in nowise dependent cn 
the vagaries of a misguided peasantry or 
misguiding agitators. 

‘Cheer up, Capt. Trevor!” he says heart- 
ily. ‘‘All this will blow over when some 
strong measures are taken.” 

“I hope so,” Jack rejoins. ‘This is my 
road, and I must get on now, or the wife 
will be anxious; so, good night, doctor.” 

“Good night!” and Dr, Ryan is the last 
man who sees Jack Trevor alive. 

All unconscious of danger, he is riding 
home atatrot, for the horse is tired after 
the long run, and Jack goes slowly on the 
grass near the hedge, smoking a cigar and 
thinking of many things. He thinks of the 
run to-day, of the friends he met, of Dolly, 
and at thought of her he mends his pace a 
little and pushes on. The twilight has giv- 
en placeto a pale moonlight, that looks 
ghostly enough across the meadows. It is 
a lonely road, high banks on either side, 
and slowly, slowly comes Jack, the horse’s 
feet making no sound onthe grass, the rid- 
er’s strong figure showing dark and well de- 
fined against the clear sky. 

It’s all over in asecond. Two shots, one 
after the other. 

“My God!” cries poor old Jack, and 
swings forward, The horse rears and plun- 
ges, and his rider falls headlong on the grass, 
stone dead without a moan or u wail, after 
that one cry to his God. 

In the pale moonlight two men fly across 
the fields. Jack’s horse gallops away up 
the road; he lies there on his face, shot 
down, murdered, within half a mile of his 
own gates! 

So they find him lying inthe moon’s rays, 
cold and dead, flat on his face in the grass. 
To morrow it will be in all the papers: 
“Another landlord murdered!” Then a 
nine days’ talk, and then it will be forgotten 
by all but one. 

Reverently they carry him in at his own 
gates and up the avenue he had ridden down 
in health and strength only this morning, 
There he lies, cold, lifeless, in his red coat, 
his poor face upturned to the heaven that is 
more merciful than men, carried home to 
his wite. Yes, carried home to his wife and 
laid at her feet in the lighted hall where she 
stands waiting for her husband. 

‘‘Leave me with him! ” 

It is all she says, and so Le is laid on his 
own bed, and one by one they go softly out 
of the room and shut the door and leave her 
alone—alone with her dead.— Whitehall Re- 
view. 

——-—- + ae — — 
PULYGAMY IN UTAH, 


A lady in Salt Lake City writes the fol- 
lowing interesting letter concerning Mor- 
mon marriages: 

Some months since Mr. R. brought the 
beautiful Miss Finnell home to be our neigh- 
bor—a plural Mis. R. To my surprise I 
was the recipient of an invitation to attend 
the supper given in celebration of this event. 
Mrs. R. (the first) received me kindly, for 
away down deep in her life this woman and 
Ihave qualities in kinship. We sat down 
to supper at six o’clock. Mr. R. and his 
first wife sat at opposite ends of the table. 
The new Mrs. R. sat by ‘Sister Julia.” 1 
had the post of honor at the right of the 
bridegroom. This new kind of Benedict 
wore an almost sheepish air and was ill at 
ease throughout. It dawned upon me at 
last that my presence on such an occasion 
was a reproach to me. I was more than 
ashamed of my own stupidity in yielding to 
what appeared so plainly as a most vulgar 
curiosity. In such a mood it was of course 
difficult to be amiable, and, as the best sub- 
stitute for the amiability due from a guest 
at a marriage feast, I tried to be witty. Suf- 
fice it to say, we succeeded in stinging each 
other like a nest of angry hornets, and no 
thing but our good breeding prevented an 
open quarrel. We animals fed at that sup 
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per with something of the snappishness at- 
tributable to feasting welves. That agoniz- 
ing supper over we stood around the bright 
fire in the cosy little sitting room. Mr. R. 
had planned to take his bride to the theatre, 
and so preparations in the way of gloves, 
cloaks, and buttons began. The late Miss 
Finnell was svon toiletted for the opera in 
most fashionable attire. Mrs. R.—my 
friend—stood half reclining against the 
piano. We had been silent for a moment, 
and, to relieve the embarrassment taking 
possession of us, I said: “Mrs. R., it al- 
mst makes one wish one to be a bride 
again.” Mrs. R. laughed accommodating- 
ly. Just then Mr. R. placed his arm gently 
around the slender waist of his new bride, 
foldiug her handsome opera cloak close to 
her form and drew her towards him. She 
responded to this caress by a tender upward 
glance of her beautifuleyes. Then I looked 
towards my friend, to find her face pallid 
as death, while a look of agonizing endur- 
ance, mingled with devilish maliguity,almost 
froze my blood. I had said aloud 1n actual 
surprise before turning towards her, ‘‘As I 
live, he actually loves this girl.” Mrs. R’s. 
look met mine squarely. The fact told me 
all. No lies, now, with ready lips, at the 
bidding of fealty to religion. That agonized, 
refined, sensitive face proclaimed the sys- 
tem damned. A woman's natural love rose 
grandly in the awful denunciation of those 
fierce eyes. A great throb of pity filled my 
own woman’s heart. I saw all the torture 
and the noble rage of self-restraint. I 
stepped towards her, as if to hold her in 
pity to my heart. My Mormon lady friend 
took me by the arm with almost rude force 
and whispered warningly, 

‘‘Mrs. Castine, for God’s sake remember 
where you are,” 

I did remember, and, discomfitted, re- 
turned to my place near the mantel. Amid 
this flurry the bridal party took their de- 
parture. We women were a silent party at 
first. Mrs. R. still stood leaning on the 
piano with her look bent on me almost re- 
sentfully. 

‘You don’t think yourself called upon to 
pity me, Mrs. Castine?” she said, with an 
almost quarrelsome tone. 

“Ido pity you, Mrs. R., and I have a 
right to.” 

‘*You think me jealous of my new sister, 
then?” 

“Mrs. R., we are both proud women. 
We only need to look into our own hearts 
to learn what a real woman must feel under 
the ordeal through which you are passing.” 

“Tam not jealous, Mrs. Castine. Not 
only am I not jealous, but happy in this 
new loveof my husband. Our faith teaches 
us to love these sisters in marriage as our 
own flesh. This marriage is not an es- 
trangement of my husband's love as it would 
be in an unsanctified Gentile, but a remar- 
riage to myself. In this marriage I live 
over again my own espousal, my own bri- 
dal, and renew again the first sweets of mar- 
ried love.” 

We were all decidedly uncomfortable, 
and our two lady companions took their 
leave together. But my impulse of pity had 
not been lost, and without a word having 
been spoken between us after our friends 
had retired, she sank into a chair,and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, cried out in 
bitterness, “Oh! Mrs. Castine, Iam most 
wretched. Between me and any celestial 
lights or any glory or peace or consolation 
in this life or in the world te come there 
stands that woman. Between me and all 
the light of my religion stands that woman. 
‘This girl’s face is hateful to me; that my 
husband should love one for her mere beauty 
alone! My imagination cannot be held back 
from all the soul-torturing, crucifying 
things which follow in the train of this mar- 
riage. The box at the theatre holds to-night 
a man aud wife—not more. There are the 
gentle pressure of hands, the glances of 
loving eyes, the blending of lines into one 
destiny in this life, the first exquisite rap- 
ture of honeymoon, which cheats itself with 
the delusion that a capital stock of love has 
been laid in sufficient to draw upon for life. 
Beyond these rise, in spite of all pretence 
of spirituality, the bridal bed, the cradle, 
the child, in whose veins there can be the 
commingling life current of but one father 
and one mother. All these things one man 
can have only with one woman in marriage. 
No, Mrs. Castine, a marriage to one woman 
unmarries a man to all other women, or 
there 1s no marriage.” 

‘There was no answer; I offered none, but 
kissing her cold forehead, I left her alone 
with her desolate sorrow. 


THE ENGLISH GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 


The long, irregular pile of Girton Col- 
lege was brilliantly illuminated on Wednes- 
day the 16th, at 8P. M., and the three miles 
of road between Cambridge and Girton 
crowded with vehicles and pedestrians. ‘‘It 
will be very brilliant,” said the friend who 
was kindly taking me; ‘‘everybody goes.” 
At length we drew up before the small 
square hall, with its branching corridors 
and stone staircase. A red fire was burning 
in one corner, with a tiger-skin spread in 
front of it, and at the end of a long corri- 
dor we saw a vista of brilliantly attired la- 
dies and men in conventional evening cos- 
tume passing in and out of the hall. Hav 





t ing divested ourselves of the voluminous 
wrappings which the cold March evening 
had rendered necessary, we made our way 
down the long corridor. The hall, a large 
and lofty room, of somewhat irregular 
shape, was so crowded as we entered it that 
it was almost impossible to find standing 
room, and I was not sorry when our host- 
ess, the mistress of Girton, introduced a 
gentleman and asked him to take me to the 
kitchen. ‘Wherefore the kitchen?” I in- 
quired of my escort. ‘‘I have no idea,” he 
replied; ‘‘perbaps it is one of the lions,” 
However we very soon solved the difficulty, 
for on reaching the kitchen, which closely 
adjoins the hall, we found that it had been 
converted into a tea and coffeeroom for the 
occasion. And a very charming room it 
made, with its long dressers, shining copper 
pans, and innumerable rows of blue china 
dishes. Itwas considerably less crowded than 
the hall, too, and I had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing tbe Eighth Wrangler of 1880 drinking 
coffee and conversing merrily with a grave- 
looking gentleman, for all the world like any 
ordinary young lady who would be fright- 
ened out of her wits by the mere mention of 
Analytical Conics. I aim told she is very 
amusing, and not in the least blue. Indeed, 
my experience of Girton girls goes to prove 
that they are extremely simple and un- 
affected, and not at all less feminine for the 
Greek and Hebrew and higher mathematics 
which so many people imagine must have a 
baneful effect upon the female mind. 
Having returned to the hall, I stood fora 
moment or two watching the gayly-colored 
crowd, and listening to the varied hum of 
voices. I remember noticing that the men 
were principally fellows and professors, 
only a small sprinkling of undergraduates. 
‘‘Have you been to see the Saxon antiqui- 


ties?’”’ ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘No.” ‘How interesting.” 
‘Fine workmanship.” ‘‘Cineraries,I sup- 
pose.” ‘‘Exactly,” were the remarks I 


heard on all sides of me, and I began to 
wonder where these antiquities were to be 
seen. And a friend coming up at that mo- 
ment, I inquired of him where they were to 
be found. ‘‘Haven’t you seen them?’’said he; 
‘they have just been taken out of the ex- 
cavation in front of the college. This is the 
way,” and he led me through the little read- 
ing room, where the placid face of Mrs. 
Somerville louks down, surrounded by her 
books, upon the female scientists of the fu- 
ture, into a yet smaller room, where three 
rounded earthenware pots were arranged 
upon a table—one very small and two larg- 
er ones. They were full of earth and cal- 
cined bones—evidently cinerary urns—clear- 
ly of Saxon manufacture, and one of them 
especially beautiful inshape and engraved 
ornament. <A very graceful girl (I after- 
ward heard she was the resident lecturer 
on chemistry) was standing by the table 
talking about the excavations. ‘Oh, yes,” 
she was saying; ‘‘in the field just in front 
af the college. We go down there every 
day. Itis most exciting. Two skeletons 
were dug up this afternoon. This,’’said she, 
touching a small cluster of green and blue 
beads, looking like an amulet, suspended 
by an invisible elastic below the glittering 
circle of jewels round her neck, ‘‘was taken 
off one of them.” 

“Suppose we come to look at sume of the 
rooms,” suggested my friend; ‘‘you know 
they are all on view to-night.” So we wend- 
ed our way up the stone staircase, and 
down the long corridor, looking into every 
room as we passed. All were lighted up, 
some with rose-colored shaded lamps, and 
others with green ones; a cheerful fire was 
burning on the hearth of each. Delight- 
fully comfortable low chairs invited one to 
lounge luxuriously and dainty tea equipages 
suggested the idea of the cosiest little parties 
over the fire in the gloaming. ‘'Froude’s 
Reminiscences of Carlyle” looked tempting 
in one room; in another my friend ex- 
claimed, with much the same delight that 
he might have recognized a rare plant (he 
isa great botanist): ‘‘Hillo! Here are some 
novels!” But they proved on examination 
to be only an especially gay edition of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King.” Tenny- 
son, Browning, Carlyle—these authors I 
noticed in almost every room. Portraits of 
Carlyle, too, were not uncommon; engrav- 
ings after Durer, Mare Antonio, and Burne 
Jones, copies of Fra Angelico’s and Giotto’s 
paintings, and in one or two rooms exqui- 
site old china. Elegant little feminine 
knicknacks in the way of the quaintest ani- 
mals and extravagance in china were on 
every mantle-piece; in many rooms beauti- 
ful flowers were growing. I was exceed- 
ingly amused upon lifting up a tiny photo- 
graphed newspaper lying upon a table, be- 
side books of the soberest description, to 
find that it wasa copy of the Sporting and 
Dramatic News. Peacock feathers were 
largely used in decoration, especially in one 
beautiful room, where a great portiere was 
entirely composed of them. I do not re- 
member one room which could be called 
other than tasteful; they were most of them 
more or less artistically furnished; there 
was a slight sameness perhaps about them, 
but in all an atmosphere of comfort and 
homeliness, pleasant in the extreme. A 
great many of the rooms we looked into 
were occupied by ladies and gentlemen in 
more or less earnest conversation. Atregu- 
lar intervals all along the corridors were 








pumps and appliances in case of fire, and I 
am told that the Girton girls are regularly 
organized into a fire-brigade, which turns 
out once a week and extinguishes an imagi 
nary fire; so that in the event of a real one 
each girl would be at her post in a moment, 
knowing wherein she could make herself 
most useful, and doingit immediately with- 
out fuss or excitement, Suppers were laid 
out in various of the lecture-rooms, and be- 
tween half-past 10 and 11 the two hundred 
and odd guests had taken their departure, 
and the college was once again wrapped in 
its usual stillness. 
—_ ec eo 


A WORD ABOUT SLEEPING CARS 


— 


Genevieve Ward, the actress, is a woman 
with a mission. Besides entertaining us as 
Queen Catherine, and in other great parts, 
she proposes to make crusade in behalf of 
exclusive sleeping-cars for women. She 
bas not been in this country long enough to 
get used to it, and she thinksit is ‘perfectly 
shocking the way ladies and men are hud- 
dled together in these sleeping-cars, with 
nothing but a curtain hanging between 
them. It shocks a modest woman fright- 
fully to have to endure this ordeal. Where,’ 
she askes, ‘‘is the much vaunted decency of 
the American people that it does not rise 
against this infringement of the first princi- 
ples of propriety and self-respect?” Then 
the modest Genevive adds what is undoubt- 
edly true, that women can take no comfort 
in sleeping-cars unless each has a whole sec- 
tion to herself, because of a superfluity of 
garments. Who ever heard of a woman 
undressing in a cube of space 6x4x3? and 
who ever heard of a woman who could 
sleep comfortably with all her clothes on? 
Genevieve should be encouraged. The 
women ought to have a sleeping-car with 
room enough for every passenger to sit on 
the floor while she puts on her shoes and 
stockings. There ought to be four chairs 
apiece to hang their clothes on, and a bed- 
post to tie their corset strings to when they 
“lace up” in the morning. 








The Doctors Disagree 

as to the best methods and remedies, for the 
cure of constipation and disordered liver 
and kidneys. But those that have used 
Kidney-Wort, agree that it is by far the best 
medicine known. Its action is prompt, 
thorough and lasting. Don’t take pills, and 
other mercurials that poison the system, but 
by using Kidney-Wort restore the natural 
action of all the organs.—New Covenant. 


Honored aud Blest. 


When a board of eminent physicians and 
chemists announced the discovery that by 
combining some well known valuable reme- 
dies, the most wonderful medicine was pro- 
duced, which would cure such a wide 
range of diseases that most all other reme- 
dies could be dispensed with, many were 
skeptical; but proof of its merits by actual 
trial has dispelled all doubt, and to-day the 
discoverers of that great medicine, Hop 
Bitters, are honored and blessed by all as 
benefactors. —Democrat. 














EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully — to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no lar classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any nece late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The wy peny for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all - 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard’s, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SHE=ZES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, ; 

The lectures of the seventh i bee October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Medi 
School was one of the first in this country to — 
a ae paw | examination and to furnish a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical c:lucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ure 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBO’, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, VEASS’, ly 











NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Education of Laura 


an, 
THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. By Marr 
Swirrt Lamson. New Edition. With Portrait, 


1,50. 
ne profoundly interesting book can hardly fail 
to find a hearty welcome wherever the miracle of 
Bridgman’s education has ever been heard of. 
Mrs. Lamson writes from full knowledge, having 
been her special instructor for three years, and inti- 
mately acquainted with her for thirty-seven years. 


A Satchel Guide 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1881, Revieed. With Maps. $2.00. 
The only compact Guide-Book covering the whole 

ground of ordinary “‘vacation” travel in Europe. 


Complete Works of James Rus- 


sell Lowell. 


Comprising “Fireside peerde, Amensey Books,” 
(First and Second Series), ‘My Study Windows,”’ 
and ‘‘Poetical Works." New uniform edition, in 
5 volumes, substantially like the Cambridge Edi- 
tions of Longfellow's and Whittier’s Works. Print- 
ed on tinted paper, bound in olive nm cloth, with 

It tops. Mr. Lowell’s eanoome is stamped on 

e cover. A very desirable edition of these noble 
and delightful works. Price of the set, in cloth, 
$9.00; in half calf, $18.00 


Pepacton, 


By Joun Burrovens, author of ‘“‘Wake Robin,” 

“*Winter Sunshine,” “Birds and Poets,” “Locusts 
o ons vee pC o 1 50. ¥ 

ontents.—Pepacton, ummer Voyage, Springs, 

An Idyl of the Honey-Bee, Nature and the Poets, 

Notes by the Way, Foot-Paths, A Bunch of Herbs, 

Winter Pictures. 

These eseays, which reiate to nature and animal 
life, show the same rare keenness of observation and 
sympathy with all the life and movement of external 
nature which are so notewortby and so attractive in 
Mr. Burroughs’ other books. is of descrip- 
tion is no less admirable than his accuracy of obeer- 
vation, and a delicious humor his essays re- 
markably winning. 


Underbrush. 


By James T. Fretps. New and enlarged edition. 

“Little Classic’' style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 of new mat- 
ter, which Mr. Fields had just added before his death. 
It isa delightful collection of literary, social, and 
miscellaneous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


In Furniture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
Cuss. L. Eastuake. Edited, with notes, by 
Cuas. C. Perkins. New Edition carefully revised. 
With mauy plain and colored illustrations, 8vo., 
B00 reduced to $3.00; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 


any changes and additions have been made in 
this sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and 
— to those who wish to make their homes at 
tractive. 





Carlyle’s Essays. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of Taomas 
CarRLyLe. Popular Edition. With fine Portrait. 
In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 

This is the most complete American edition of 
Carlyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them in a 
form at once attractive and so inexpensive as to bring 
them within the reach ofall, 





These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 


be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


Published May 25th. 


A Lesson in Love. 
The second volume of the Round-Robin Series. 





A brilliant story of modern society 
with admirable and sttrnative Goole paket eae 
very brilliant convereat com 
arising out of the ancient endowments of Pente- 
cost’s Church are followed throngh a of 
ty and on the rocky 
New coast, while the “Lesson” fe bors 
na most novel way. The lovely 
Warri is a character full 
interest and charm; and Doris Gordon, sweet 


represen é 
= ’ ” 
Fresh uant, and altogether enjoyable,’ —Bos- 


ton 'e 
“The novel is readable, and the motive is new 
and really striking.” New York World. 


A Nameless Nobleman. 
ba ~} initial volume of the Round-Robin Series. Price 


n New York the Times call it “A success; the 
Tribune, ‘‘An interesting and lively story;"’ the Her- 
ald, “Clever, no matter who may be the author;”’ the 
Evening Post, ‘‘It has abundant interest for the read- 
er;’’ the Mail, “A fresher, sweeter, more del 
story we have not read for many a day;” the Graphic 
“A more entertaining and pleasant has not 
oe eet as - lace me ?+_— 

“For just what it res! a 


little story of the colonial od of A we do 
not know its equal;’’ the Critic, “the book is inter- 
esting throughont.” 





Mrs. Frances H. Burnett's Novel, ($1.) 


A Fair Barbarian. 


“Every page sa ee Critic. “A dainty 
eweetmeat.”—N. Y. Star. “Wonderfully entertain- 
eS ee Union, “Will delight everybody.” 
—N. Y. Herald. ‘Keeps the reader absorbed.’’—N. 
Y. Times. ‘Vivacity and sustained humor.”’—Eve. 
Post. “A _thoroug! ly charmi story.”’—Boston 
Journal. “Most sparkling.”—N. Y. Observer. “Un- 
failing interest.""—N. Y. Express. , 


The Story of Ireland. 
By DION BOUCICAULT. 


An elegant octavo pamphlet. With a portrait of 
the author on cover Bm Price ten cnk. 





A LARGE LINE OF NEW 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS, 


from Masterpieces of Art, printed on fine plate 
(19x24 inches), and sold for 50 cents each, is on i- 
bition in the Heliotype Art Gallery, 218 Tremont 
street, ton 

The Heliotype is a photo-mechanical print, in 
which the precision and absolute fidelity of photo- 
graphy is combined with the permanent qualities of 
ordinary printing. Nearly choice and relected 
engravings worth from ten to fifty dollarseach, have 
been cop! ed by this process, their most delicate lines 
and finest shadings aan reserved with u 
They are p 
plate-paper, such as is used for the best engra 
each one being 19 by 24 inches in size, or eq! 
adapted for framing or portfolio. The works of the 
best on vers have thus been duplicated, and the 
ebrated and fascinati 
Co! io, Landseer, and all the most celebrated ar- 
tists of ancient and modern times; and these exquis- 
itely delicate masterpieces are sold for fifty cents 


each. 

Descriptive catalogues of the Heliotype Engravings 
are sent to a) R icants. 

On receipt of y cents, any designated Heliot: 
will be sent to any destination, postage paid, and se- 
curely wrapped on a finn roller. 




















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0, 
oston, oston, 

THE we RY ROSECROFT. 
MANUSCRIPTS |* "comatose 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfull of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





Hale......... C060 cvevecenevcecoses ccccscccce 100 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie........... ccccccccosces 10 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Wing. «20. ccccccccess seececeescesecseceses 1,50 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy............. sevsee 1.00 


MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness...........+.... cooscccccce 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidaey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill............ eorerccceccccs AD 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
WORGO..0000 covovcccedcscers OS cccccece coocce 1.95 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
WORD. .ccccce cosccese Case cccccocccccvereest 1.% 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


82 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 





By W. M. F. ROUND, author of “‘Achsah,”’ *‘Hal,”” 
etc. Cloth, price $1.00. 

Mr. Round in his former books won distinction 
for vivid narration and picturesque character paint- 
ing, and in the present story has brought into greater 
peomenense the points for which he has been ad- 
mired. 


Calvin Bartram, the village factotum, who thinks 
“Courtin’ is like prayin’, everybody ought to do it, 
but nobody likes to be geen doin’ it’; Esther ~ 
ley, the beautiful heroine ‘that any 
be glad to count his friend, and 
American would be pleased to cou 
woman”; the cold-hearted Professor who believes 
his daughter's loss of sight is ‘‘a mere peg pped 
out of the great universal optical machine, and of no 
account in the sight of God’; Robert Lin 
Paul Grafton, the first fighting sin on the ground 
“that it 1s a duty he owes to ,’’ the latter on the 
ground “that it is a duty he owes to his fellow men’”’; 
Rachel ‘‘the Kitchen nt," who when the 
Lord’s time comes “‘ hs to hab de wings ob de 
mornin’ all yaller and red, wid de glory ob de sun 
shinin’ on ebery fedder,’’ are all strongly drawn. 

The plot is of great interest, and the battle of ‘‘re- 
ligious duty versus moral daty,”’ is fought out in its 
pages in a way that is oftentimes amusing, sometimes 
exc: 


ng, and always interesting, ting all the 
attrac’ veness of a powerful and elevating siecy. 


Lenox Dare. 

By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50, 

“The style is geet. The sentiment of the story is 
ennobling, and the successive chapters are truly en- 
tertaining. The work has this special excellence, 
that it is likely to interest any of its readers who 
move in wealthy, fashionable society, and are care- 
less of pen! ta A but amusement, and warn 
them of some evils in their path, stimulating them 
= to worthy and fruitful lives.’’—Congregational- 








MISS TOWNSEND'S OTHER NOVELS. 
Fine English Cloth. Each $1.50. 
THAT QUEER GIRL. 
DARRYLL GAP; OR, WHETHER IT PAID. 
ONLY GIRLS. 
A WOMAN’S WORD, AND HOW SHE KEPT IT. 





Lost in a Great City. 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Cloth. $1.50. 

“A captivating story. The book is admirably 
written, retaining the interest of: the reader to the 
last. The numerous characters introduced are ad- 
mirably drawn, exhibiting various traits desirable 
and undesirable, in strong light, for condemnation 
and commendation, as they may merit, thus angen. 
ing wholesome lessons for practical life."— 

Daily Argus. 
MISS DOUGLAS'S OTHER NOVELS. 
Fine English Cloth. Each $1.50. 


HOPE MILLS; OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND 
SWEETHEART 
HOME NOOK; OR, THE CROWN OF DUTY. 


CLAUDIA, 
IN TRUST; OR, DR. BETRAND'S HOUSEHULD. 
NELLY KINNARD'’S KINGDOM. 

FROM TO MOUTH. 

STEPHEN DANE. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; OR, TRYING THE WORLD. 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 





For sale by all bookeellers. Sent by mail on re 
ceipt of price. Catalogues free. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS 


41 FRANKLIN STREET, * { BOSTON. 
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communications for the Woman's JOURNAL 
editorial 


All 
i manacemen' 
sna che addressed to the Bdltors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. ; 

Letters remittances, and to the 
oe een of te wo ype 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remiltances in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. orders may be sent at our risk. 
Lng Fa not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eelved by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
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WHO DOES THE WORK! 


Since the world was made, until late 
years, women have been sat down upon, 
and have borne it. Some of them as a part 
of their punishment for the sin of Eve, or 
because they were held to be the inferior 
sex, or because the long habit of subjection 
had destroyed the power of resistance. The 
wife bad no legal existence. Her hard work 
counted for nothing. Her husband sup- 
ported her. The mother had no right to 
her child. The daughter had no right to 
education, and so on to the end of this 
shameful chapter of impositions which 
women endured in silence, or resented in 
whispers among themselves. But the ad- 
vantages which have been wrung by the 
necessity of the case, or which are the re- 
sult of normal growth, have changed the 
order of things and the general opinion so 
much, that both men and women have a 
truer estimate of the worth, the ability, the 
capability, the rights and the position of 
women. But, now and then, the owls of an 
older time come with the old-time opinions 
which they gravely promulgate with appar- 
rently a dim consciousness that there is 
some change, and that the disturbance, 
whatever itis, must be settled. For instance, 
the London Saturday Review fulminates the 
following: 

After all, the work of the world must be 
done by men, and woman’s education, wo- 
man’s character, woman’s place therein, 
must be governed by the one paramount 
consideration—what will best enable them 
to fill their relations to the other sex. 

There was a time, and that not very re- 
mote, when such « dictum would have been 
received with meekness, and as a fact by 
women. A being who was only an appen- 
dage, and powerless in the grip of the law, 
was counted; and counted herself for very 
little. But to-day, the assertion of the 
Saturday Review is simply laughed at, as 
preposterous egotism. 

The Springfleld Republican sensibly says 
of it: 

The vulgarity and materialism of the tra- 
dition which teaches that a certain sex is 
made for the other does not often find a 
balder statement than in the above sentence 
from a pretentious organ of the highest 
modern society. The assumption that men 
do the ‘‘work of the world” would finel 
become a Sioux chief, loafing among his 
ponies while his wives tend the corn and 
collect the fagots. Is it not ‘‘work” to bear 
and rear the next generation? Men raise 
cattle, women raise men and women. If 
the ‘“‘work of the world” is raising cattle, 
men do it; if it is raising human beings, 
women do their proportion. If this be in- 
cluded in their ‘‘relations to the other sex,” 
there is no warrant for presuming that this 
relationship constitutes a more ‘‘paramount 
consideration” for woman’s education than 
for man’s. His obligation to her is no less 
than hers to him. Otherwise Christianity 
has been dragging the world backward in 
slowly establis ing the equal chances and 

rotections of the sexes, as it las also of 
ifferent races and conditions of men. If 
the Saturday Review is right, chivalry was 
all wrong, the modern deference of man to 
woman is all wrong, the modern opening to 
women of all avenues for toil, honor and 
privilege whicb man enjoys, is all wrong,— 
everything is wrong except barbarism, and 
the assumption that man is the more im- 

rtant and useful animal and as such in- 
erits the earth, while woman is designed 
to fulfill certain ‘‘relations” to him. 

In any true view, the relations which each 
sex holds to the other are equally impor- 
tant, and the work of one sex is as neces- 
sary as the other. Many kinds of work are 
done, both by men and women. Worth, 
makes dresses. Men milliners and men 
cooks are everywhere. Women navigate 
ships, work in the fields, write books, are 
professors in colleges, lawyers, physi- 
cians, merchants, ministers, teachers. All 
these occupations are shared in common by 
women and men. But the special work of 
women is the bearing and rearing children 
and making the home. - It takes twenty- 
one years to bring a child up to anage when 
it can take care of itself and assume its 
share in the world’s work. This ‘‘bringing 
up” the human family is largely in the 
hands of women. To furnish them with 
bread and books and other necessaries while 
they do this, is simply seconding or serving 
the main work, and will be seen to be so, 
when the true order is recognized. But 
neither sex can plume itself above the other, 
because each is cssential and inter-depend- 


ent. Itis too late in the day even for the 
Saturday Review to claim that one sex is 
superior in its position or function or work, 
to the other. One might as well contrast 
the heat and the light of the sun. Every 
day, the worth and work of women is held 
in higher esteem. The old notion that they 
are appendages is exploded. The truer 
and better idea has taken its place that men 
and women are mutual and equal helps for 
each other. L. 8. 
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THE HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The above is the title of a volume we 
have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells, accompanied with an 
advertisement which will be found in an- 
other column. The work is edited by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, and Mrs. Joslyn Gage. It is ‘‘affec- 
tionately inscribed to the memory” of many 
women who, now dead, have aided in the 
elevation of women. The list of names of 
those to whom the work is dedicated, be. 
gins with that of Mary Wollstonecroft and 
ends with that of Paulina Wright Davis. 
The book is illustrated with portraits of 
several Suffragists, and, with the appendix, 
consists of 878 pages. Much of it is com- 
piled from existing reports, some from re- 
collections of the authors, and much is au- 
tobiography. 

Many Suffragists have felt a sincere fe- 
gret that an attempt to write the Suffrage 
history should be made now. First, be- 
cause it is premature. The history is in 
process of making. An army on the battle 
field, which had to gather its rations and 
its recruits as it went, and which had no 
reserves, would not be considered wise, if, 
with the enemy all around, ‘t should under- 
take to write out the history of its battles. 
We are in the midst of our work. There is 
not a Suffrage society rich enough to keep 
an agent in the field, and not a single State 
has secured Suffrage for women. Under 
such circumstances, to write the history of 
Woman Suffrage seems to me much as it 
would if Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips had 
undertaken to write the anti-slavery history, 
while the slave still toiled in his fetters. 

Many tried and true Suffragists agree with 
me in this opinion. We were asked to con- 
tribute to this work, but we have neither 
time nor inclination to write personal 
sketches of ourselves, or the history of what 
we have done, while the work remains un- 
finished. The main thing is to secure equal 
rights for women. 

In the second place, is the other fact, that 
the editors of this book are not in a position 
to write fairly of the work of a large class 
of Suffragists,from whose methods of work, 
during the last dozen years, their own have 
widely differed. 

If the ‘‘Liberty Party” in anti slavery 
times, had undertaken to write the anti. 
slavery history, or if either branch of abo- 
litionists had attempted it, such a history 
would have been to that movement what 
this Woman Suffrage history is to the Suf- 
frage movement. But the editors of thig 
book have taken a different view. They 
had their own reasons far wishing to write 
this history, and they have furnished a large, 
interesting and handsome volume. The price 
is fivedollars, and itis for sale by Fowler 
and Wells, 753 Broadway, New York. A 
second volume is to follow this one. L.s. 
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SUMMER REST AND READING. 





The beginning of the summer rest fol- 
lows hard after the anniversary meetings. 
Some of our friends flitted last Saturday, 
and every day others will be going. To all 
who can leave work and care bebind, may 
not the rest time be made valuable by taking 
to the country such reading as holds practi- 
cal instruction on every day life and its be- 
longings? I would suggest, as especially 
valuable, Mrs. Diaz’s ‘‘Domestic Problems,” 
which has already eased the lives of many 
hard-working women, by showing how 
time may be saved, etc. Frances Power 
Cobbe’s “Duties of Women,” and Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell’s book ‘‘Moral Educa- 
tion, in Relation to Sex,’ should be read 
by every one. Take these to the country, 
to give to it in return for all it will give to 
you. L, 8. 
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LIMITED WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Dr. Mary Putman Jacobi, one of the most 
thoroughly educated and highly esteemed 
of American physicians, has addressed to 
the N. Y. Nation, in the form of a question, 
an argument in behalf of “limited female 
Suffrage.” We print it in full, with the 
comment of the Nation. Both are interest- 
ing for their ability and force; equally so 
for their singular blindness to the real con- 
dition and needs of American politics. 

Mrs. Putman Jacobi suggests that the ef- 
fect of a limited Woman Suffrage exercised 
only by the property-owning, professional, 
office-holding and business class of women, 
and by the wives and daughters of the men 
engaged in similar pursuits, would be pre- 
cisely opposite to the effect of universal, or 
unqualified Woman Suffrage, and would 
largely reinforce the political power of the 
same class of male voters. This is so evi- 
dently true, that the Nation grudgingly 








concedes the point. But, with the singular 





lack of political sagacity which character- 
izes the class it so well represents, and which 
bas already cost that class the control of 
our public affairs, the Nation pronounces 
Dr. Jacobi’s scheme ‘‘useless because im- 
practicable.” Ignorant or oblivious that 
an educational qualification for voting does 
actually exist.in Massachusetts and in Con- 
necticut, and a property qualification in 
Rhode Island, it sagely remarks that ‘‘the 
same reasons which forbid the establish- 
ment of a property or educational qualifica- 
tion for male voters forbid it for female 
voters.” 

The Nation thinks the only way in which 
the undoubted conservatism of this class of 
women ‘“‘may be made available in govern- 
ment in the near future,” is the employ- 
ment of them in greater numbers in the 
management of schools and public charities; 
and then, with a laughable inconsistency, 
it proposes a crusade against what it is 
pleased to term the ‘‘shameful system” of 
employing women as clerks, now prevailing 
in the departments at Washington. 

We too, regard Dr. Mary Jacobi’s pro- 
posal as “impracticable,” but for a very 
different reason. Her mistake cozsists in 
overestimating the value of the highly edu- 
cated and wealthy classes of American men, 
as voters. They are, infact, the least valu- 
able and least influential of all. Asa rule 
they lack both public spirit and common 
sense, and habitually undervalue and shirk 
their political responsibilities. The same 
want of political sagacity leads the Nution 
to depreciate and repel the important means 
proposed by Dr. Jacobi, of increasing the 
power of the class it represents. Perhaps 
it is aware, however, that the fastidious in- 
difference and disinclination to political 
activity, to which we have referred, exists 
in a still greater degree among the class of 
women of wealth and leisure. It is prob- 
able that they would not use the Suffrage 
to any greater extent than the correspond- 
ing class ef men now do, and would use it 
with a similar wart of good sense. 

The ‘‘sudden gift of Suffrage” tothe ‘‘un- 
prepared and comparatively powerless 
masses” of the French peasantry in 1848 and 
of the South Carolina negroes after the war, 
is referred to by Dr. Jacobi as-‘‘disastrous.” 
Why disastrous? In what strange world of 
abstract ideas has our friend been living? 
Never before has history recorded results so 
grandly beneficent as have followed those 
two crucial experiments. The French 
peasantry are to-day vastly improved, in 
moral and physical well-being, over any 
former period; indeed they are far better 
off than the working classes of England, 
who are still disfranchised. Compare the 
enfranchised French peasantry of 1881 with 
the disfranchised Irish peasantry and Eng 
lish agricultural laborers of 1881, who still 
languish under the ‘‘paternal” influences of 
educated class-legislation. Compare the 
Southern freedmen of 1881 with the freed- 
men of 1866, before they were gifted with 
the ballot. Compare the France of 1881 
with the France of 1876; or the South of 
1881 with the South of 1860. Did any 

communities, ever before, show such rapid 
improvement as these bave made under the 
regime of universal manhood Suffrage? 

It is because an extended Suffrage has 
been a success when:ver and wherever it 
has been fairly tried, that we demand 
Impartial Suffrage for Woman. Because 
women possess, in virtue of their sex, cer- 
tain mental and moral characteristics which 
are less developed in men, we need their 
influence in government. Not as teacaers, 
nor as property-owners, nor as professionals, 
nor as conservatives, nor as radicals,—but 
as women, 

The hope of our future, the stability of 
our institutions, rests not in the rich, nor 
in the poor, but in the great average—the 
plain people—in whom Lincoln put his 
trust. What we want is a government truly 
representative, not of men alone,nor of wo- 
men alone, nor of any class of men and wo- 
men, but of the whole people irrespective 
of sex. H. B. B. 
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CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 

Why is it that crimes against women are 
treated with such fatal lenity? Thereisa 
morbid sympathy with criminals, which 
manifests itself whenever capital punish- 
ment is legally inflicted, quite without re- 
gard to the enormity of the crime previous- 
ly committed. This seems to be especially 
the case where the crime has been commit- 
ted against a woman. The recent case of 
Abbot, who was convicted upon exceeding- 
ly strong, but purely circumstantial evi- 
dence, was a case in point. The remon- 
strance of Wendell Phillips wasindeed jus- 
tified by the fact that the evidence, being 
wholly circumstantial, society had no right 
to inflict a punishment beyond recall. But 
thé bad effect of the agitation was that it 
created a sympathy fora man who, in all 
human probability, visited a lonely and de- 
fenceless woman in her own house and there, 
without provocation, assaulted and brutally 
murdered her. 

There is a certain class of crimes, of 
which women are almost daily the victims, 
so much worse than ordinary murder, that 
it almost seems as though capital punish- 
ment should be retained as special penalty 
forthem. They are seldom alluded to, be- 








cause they are so revolting, and doubtless, 
in a majority of cases, they do not appear 
in the newspapers atall, because the vic- 
tims and their friends, for obvious reasons, 
wish to avoid publicity. But what can we 
say Of cases like the following: 

Sr. CATHARINE’s, Ont., May 26.—A 
young girl, named Sarah Potter, while 
walking yesterday on the railway track, 
was waylaid by six ruffians, bound with 
ropes and outraged. She died this morning. 

Simply this: the men who have been 
guilty of such an act should be forever de- 
prived of the possibility of future mischief, 
either by death or by perpetual imprison- 
ment without remission by pardon. No 
wild beast, or venomous reptile, is so dan- 
gerous or so deadly as are such persons. 
The sentiment that would waste a maudlin 
sympathy over such criminals would try to 
pacify a hyena with caresses and to modify 
a tiger by sprinkling him with rose-water. 

H. B. B. 
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THE HOME STUDY SOCIETY. 





The eighth annual meeting of the Boston 
Society for the Encouragement of Study at 
Home, was held at the residence of the 
secretary, Miss Ticknor, No. 9 Park street, 
on Thursday. At eleven o’clock the officers 
and students assembled for their social re- 
union, the ribbon badges of the teachers in- 
dicating by color the department which 
each represented; as, violet stood for sci- 
ence; cardinal, English literature; pale blue, 
history; and soon. The pupils present re- 
presented States from Maine to Virginia. 

At half-past twelve guests were admitted 
and the more formal exercises began. Re- 
ports from the various departments showed 
a total of 174 officers and teachers, and 960 
students, from 37 States, three Provinces of 
Canada, and Bermuda, representing 1181 
correspondences during the term. One 
pupil had withdrawn to enter upon the 
study of medicine, and a student in the 
zodlogical course had become assistant to 
Prof. Verrill. 

English literature remains the favorite 
study, being pursued by 348. Inthe history 
department one lady read thirty-three books, 
during the year, as collateral work. The 
course in mathematical science, lately added, 
has been very successful, being taught by 
five women trained by Prof. Mitchell, of 
Vassar. A new branch, comprising studies 
bearing on paleontology and archeology, 
is about to be opened. A carefully chosen 
collection of photographs and engravings, 
for the use of the art students, has proved 
invaluable. The ‘ending library has in- 
creased to 1155 volumes, which, by means 
of the post-office, are loaned to the pupils at 
the rate of one cent per two days. 

In the report of the secretary, mention 
was made of one student, a farmer's wife, 
who had charge of a dairy of twenty cows, 
and the care of four children between the 
ages of two andtwelve. She wrote: “I feel 
that it is justas necessary to my family 
that I improve my mind, as thatI patch 
pants and darn stockings. If I allowed my 
interest in study to wane while I have the 
care of my children, it would be buried 
beyond all hope of resurrection.” Would 
that there were more women who took this 
view of the case! The same lady contribut- 
ed an admirable paper on the “Science of 
Mathematics,” which was read at the meet- 
ing. One of the other essays, on St Louis 
of France, was written in French, and was 
read by the author, Miss Bradford, from 
Maine. It was stated to be so accurate as 
to require no correction from the teacher. 

Addresses followed from some of the dis- 
tinguished guests present, among whom 
were James Freeman Clarke, who spoke in 
his usual pleasant vein. The chairman, 
and only masculine officer, Dr. Eliot, for- 
merly principal of the Girls’ Latin School, 
called on Prof. Briarly to report for the 
Young Men’s Home Study Society. This 
organization was suggested by the Women’s 
Society and was closely modelled after it. 

The success of the Boston Home Study 
is not due to publicity, which has been care- 
fully avoided from the first. Even news- 
paper reports were not permitted until 1875, 
when an explanation of the methods em- 
ployed appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Advertisements are not desired, but fur the 
benefit of women who wish to know more 
of this enterprise, I take the liberty to say 
that application may be made to Miss A. E. 
Ticknor, 9 Park street, Boston. 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEy. 

Providence R. 1. 
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SPELLING NEGRO WITH TWO “G's.” 





Whether or not Mr. Lincoln intended a 
deeper meaning in his now famous dictum, 
that no man would ever be President who 
spelled negro with two ‘‘g’s,” than is con- 
veyed on the surface, it would be difficult 
now to say. But it makes little difference 
whether he did or did not, for the meaning 
is there, and the sentence contains a great 
truth, though its form is as homely as the 
martyred President’s own awkward frame. 
It is that he will inevitably be pushed to the 
wall who fails to understand the meaning 
of great but incipient movements, who will 
not listen to the march of coming events, 
and who jeers at and ridicules the figure of 
Progress, seen in the distance. 

A few individuals are still left who see 





something mirth provoking in the idea that 
women should want to vote. The day has 
almost gone by when any phase of the Wo- 
man movement excites ridicule or mirth; 
but occasionally the man is yet found who 
will speak in sneering tones of some of the 
noble leaders of the movement. And, what 
is strangest of all, there are still a number 
of newspapers which habitually regard the 
efforts of the eminent women who are seek- 
ing to better the condition of their sex, in 
the same tone in which they speak, when 
they wish to be especially gallant, of the 
crocheting, shopping sisterhood. It is but 
a short time since one of these journals de- 
clared that the Woman Suffrage movement 
had made no appreciable gain in the last ten 
years. These things become all the more 
puzzling from the fact that, on most ques- 
tions, the editor of the newspaper is more 
liberal than those who follow other occupa- 
tions. One would suppose that the instinct 
of self-preservation, which the journalist 
pleads in extenuation of every delinquency, 
would teach these gentlemen to at least 
mount the fence on the questions brought 
up by the Woman movement, and, if they 
have no good word for it, to leave unsaid 
whatever they may think against it. 

Possibly, they became so accustomed to 
sneering at and ridiculing it, when it was 
in its infancy, that they have failed to see 
how rapidly it has grown and what impor- 
tance it has gained. If such be the case, 
let these worthy gentlemen remember the 
saying of President Lincoln, and then let 
them listen to the sounds that, coming 
down through the last few years, pass on 
into the future, and are returned in proph- 
ecy four-fold laden. Then let them put to- 
gether this truth and this fact, and perhaps 
they will come to understand a little better 
the times they live in. F, F. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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WOMEN IN RURAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


I find myself, this pleasant morning, try- 
ing to interest you with a description of the 
place I live in, and of the lives of the 
women among whom my lot has been cast. 

Our home is in the northern part of Penn- 
sylvania, twelve miles from Elmira, N.Y. 
It derives its name from one of our busy 
town politicians who was evidently desirous 
of transmitting his name to coming genera- 
tions in this laudable manner. 

Unlike most country villages, it has 
neither store nor hotel, but consists of half- 
a-dozen houses, and a post-office which, we 
rejoice to know, yields us the pleasure of 
semi-week!y doses of news, decidedly tonic 
in their effect. The land is made up of hills 
and vales, which leads us to think our fair 
earth must have been sadly troubled in the 
cooling period. Yet it has scenery of which 
one can scarcely grow weary. In a ride of 
many miles, you see, in each valley and on 
each hilltop, something to call forth admir- 
ation. Nature is endowed with many ac- 
complishments and she seems tu blandish 
them most charmingly here. Nowhere are 
the trees more beautiful with foliage, the 
grass greener, or flowers sweeter. The 
flowers of the plains are indeed more pro- 
fuse, but they are scentless, 1 think nature 
sent them forth in such abundance that she 
forgot to scent them. 

Farming is the occupation, and school- 
teaching the profession of all who live here, 
and in this respect it does not differ materi- 
ally from other agricultural districts, unless 
it be in the tnoroughness of the work. For 
farming is, indeed, done well, and proves 
very successful to the pecuniary interests of 
those engaged in it. The large and invari- 
ably white houses, the spacious barns, and 
broad acres waving with golden grain and 
grass, and orchard trees Jaden with ripe, 
large fruit, attest the prosperity of these 
farm houses. Truly a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and flowing so rapidly that 
it carries intellectual pursuits along with it. 
Would that the milk tasted rich and the 
honey sweet to all who labor! Would that 
the lives lived inside these abodes of plenty 
were as pleasant as the surroundings! But 
the apple that tempted our Grandmother 
Eve still makes sour sauce for us to eat with 
our daily bread of affliction. It disagrees 
with our stomachs. The lives of the women 
in a farming community are hard, and there 
are few exceptions to the general rule. 
Their domestic duties fall heavily upon 
them; their energies are overtaxed. They 
work early and late. The average house- 
hold conveniences are very limited, com- 
pared with the farmers’ labor-saving imple- 
ments. He must have a farming-mill, 
mowing-machine, patent reaper and binder, 
and all things else to lighten his labor. The 
“lord of creation” is weak, but his wife and 
family are strong. To economize is a wo- 
man’s trade, and she has learned it too 
well. She can get along somehow without 
the help of a washing machine, sewing ma- 
chine, universal wringer, or a pump in the 
sink to save steps; even without sufficient 
cooking utensi!s to prepare a meal, Yet 
she must not complain of her wants, nor 
talk of her rights. Men must look through 
strange eyes not to see the justice of wo- 
man’s cry for help and sympathy. Do they 
never see their wives fade and grow weary 
and careworn; tired, so tired of daily fret 
and toil? They cannot prize the charms 
they saw in their youthful brides. Why 
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did they seek them? Don’t tell me about 
men shrinking from marriage for fear of the 
extravagances of women. I know numbers 
of young women who shrink from marriage 
because they know the life that awaits 
them. 

Women do not take time to think of their 
own welfare or of those who are striving to 
help them. They do not understand how 
they are to be benefitted by Woman's Rights 
conventions or associations. It seems to 
them something like a problem to be solved 
in the far-off future and not as the certain 
issue of to-day. If L could, I would edu- 
cate every woman in the land to know her 
rights and assert them. When that time 
comes, many an aching heart will find rest, 
and many a fettered hand will find freedom. 

You wish to know if any combinations 
would be possible among us, and in answer 
I cannot say that they would. The state of 
society is notin the least progressive here. 

Talk to women as much as you please 
about old-time notions, but, as you value 
your reputation for sanity, don’t hint at 
anything radical. My husband and myself 
have pleaded for Woman Suffrage and Wo- 
man’s higher development, intellectually and 
socially, until our neighbors look upon us 
as fanatical beings upholding strange doc- 
trines, and say to their families, “The Phre- 
nological Journal and Woman's Rights 
papers, ought to be burned before they leave 
the post-office.” Even the minister of the 
little church on the hill feels called upon to 
preach for our special benefit. It may ap- 
pear strange, yet we fail to see wherein they 
need trouble themselves, 

Our endeavor in starting and maintaining 
asmall lyceum, whose weekly meetings are 
held in our district school house, has here- 
tofore met with considerable success, These 
meetings are generally well attended during 
the winter season, and the time passes very 
pleasantly and profitably. This prompts us 
to start them again this winter, if we can 
secure a sufficient membership to make it 
interesting. It occurs to me that sucha 
place would be excellent for the distribu- 
tion of tracts on the condition of women. 
When reading the accounts of your meet- 
ings I often wishI could be with you. As 
it is, I must content myself with seeing from 
afar off the good works of other and better 
hands. 

Trusting you will find something to en- 
tertain you in this common-place letter and 
perhaps interest the readers of the JouRNAL, 
although they have so much that is really 
excellent, I wish you success and happiness. 


A. 3. OC, 
> + —___—_ 


OLD SOUTH PRIZES. 

In order to encourage the growing interest 
in American history, the undersigned are 
authorized to offer prizes for the best essays 
on the subjects named below, the competi- 
tion being open to all who have graduated 
from the Boston High Schools (including 
the Latin Schools) in 1879, 1880 and 1881. 

Forty dollars will be offered for the best 
essay on each of the subjects named below, 
and twenty-five dollars for the second best; 
making in all four prizes. Competitors 
may write on both subjects if they wish, 
but no one can receive more than one prize. 

The essays must be sent between October 
1 and December 1, 1881, to Mrs. K. G. 
Wells, 155 Boylston St. It is recommended 
that they should be written on quarto letter- 
paper, and that no essay should exceed in 
length fifteen pages of the North American 
Review. Each essay must bear anassumed 
name, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
letter having the assumed name outside, 
and the real name of the writer within, to- 
gether with the date of graduation and the 
name of the High School at which the pupil 
graduated, 

The Judges will give some weight to the 
literary merit of the essays, but will chiefly 
consider the amount of historical knowl- 
edge and thought displayed. They will re- 
serve the right to withhole any or all the 
prizes in case essays of sufficient merit are 
not offered. 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1, What was the policy of the early colonists of 
Massachusetis toward Quakers and others whom 
they regarded as intruders? Was this policy in any 
respect objectionable, and, if so, what excuses can 
be offered for it? 

11. Why did the American colonies separate from 
the mother country? Did the early settlers look for- 
ward to any such separation, and, if not, how and 
when did the wish forit grow up? What was the 
difference between the form of government which 


they finally adopted and that under which they had 
been living? 


Mrs. Aveustus Hemenway, 

Epwin P. SEAVER, 

Miss LucrETIA CROCKER, 

Mrs. Kate GANNETT WELLS. 

Committee. 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINson, 
Miss C. AticE BakgEr, 
Judges. 

These prizes grew out of the “Children’s 
Hour” at the old South Meeting House, a 
series of thirteen talks on United Stutes 
colonial history given by Miss C. Alice 
Baker, of Cambridge, in the winter of 
1879—80. “a 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


The evening school of elocution, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Clara Gamwell Warner at 
5 Park street, Boston, in January last, has 








met with more than anticipated success. 
There being no other evening school for 
this study in the city, it responded to a 
long-felt want in the community,—the con- 
tinuous classes, in which pupils may enter 
at any date, the arrangements for special 
classes and private lessons, being made with 
particular reference to persons in business 
during the day. A concert-reception to the 
pupils and their friends, on June 3, termi- 
nated the season; and the school will re- 
open Sept. 1, 1881. c. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


The Randolph, Macon, Summer School 
issues the following sensible cireular. It is 
believed to be the first practical movement 
for collegiate co-education in the Old Do- 
minion. 


The time has now come when it may well 
be asked, why should the sexes not be ed- 
ucated together? Reared together in early 
life as children, thrown together in after 
years as man and woman, no good rea- 
son can be given why they should be sep- 
arated during the formative period of edu- 
cation, when they most need the influences 
for good that they mutually exert. Sound 
as the theory of education is, it is no longer 
amere theory. Within the last twenty 
years one hundred and thirty co-education- 
al colleges and universities have sprung in- 
to existence in America. Europe, looking 
cautiously upon innovations, is timidly 
opening the doors of her educational insti- 
tutions to women, who are now welcomed 
to university instruction in Vienna, Paris, 
Rome, ye or and Cambridge. High 
time it is for the people of the South to give 
serious thought to the question of co-edu- 
cation. Believing this to be the true idea of 
education, we have decided to put to a 
practical test in the Randolph, Macon, 
Summer School an experiment that has 
wrought good results in states of society 
not so favorable to its adoption as our own. 
We willadmit, therefore men and women 
upon the same terms, equal in all respects 
as students and subject only to such res- 
trictions as may be necessary. 

The town of Ashland affords unusual ad- 
vantages for the location of a school of this 
kind. The session egene July the 6th and 
continues eight weeks. Circulars descrip- 
tive ofthe course of instruction and any 
other information will be furnished upon 
application. 

R. E. BLaAcKwELt, A. M., Professorof Hng 
lish and Modern Languages. 
R. B. Smiray, A. M., Professor of Pure and 

Applied Mathematics. 

Ashland, Va , June 5th, 1881. 


_ 
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A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 








It seems that collegiate education does not 
always destroy common sense. A graduate 
from ‘ne of our colleges writes thus: 


I have reached the conclusion that a wo- 
man who has small childrenand takes care 
of them herself, can do little more in the line 
of study than keep her interest alive. If I 
can manage to do that till my little girl, and 
all the other little girls and boys whom I 
hope to have by and by, are large enough to 
take care of themselves, I think that I may 
accomplith something. But if I allowed my 
interest to decline all those years, I know it 
would be dead beyond resurrection by that 
time. I know, too, that it is just as essen- 
tial to the moral and intellectual welfare of 
my family, thatI keep my mind bright 
and fresh, asit is to their physical well-be- 
ing that [ make shirts and darn stockings. 

M. 
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MRS. AND MISS. 





The following is an editorial of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, the leading paper of the 
city: 

In former days, single women, when they 
had reached a certain age—thirty years, we 
believe—shared with their married sisters 
the distinction of being called Mrs, Thus 
we read of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and Mrs. 
Hannah More, neither of whom had a hus- 
band. Latterly, Mrs. and Miss have Jost 
all relation to age, and are used to express 
respectively the married and spinster states. 
This does not please some of the advocates 
of Women’s Rights. We find one of them, 
Mrs. Elizabeth ‘A. Kingsbury, of Portage- 
ville, N. Y., writing to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, and urging a return to the old custom. 
She argues that, as Master William or 
Charles grows to the distinction of Mr., so 
increasing age and dignity should entitle 
their female relatives to a corresponding 
change. ‘“‘Itis panezing to be introduced,” 
she says, ‘‘to Mrs. Brown, a silly, superfi- 
cial creature, yet in her teens, and the next 
moment to be presented to Miss Williams, 
who, at a glance, we perceive to be an in- 
tellectual, noble, broad-souled woman, of 
thirty-five or forty, worth more than a 
dozen like Mrs. Brown.” She denounces 
the existing usage as degrading, and in reply 
to the question of male objectors. ‘‘How 
shall we know that a woman is married ?”— 
says: “Inquire, if you wish to ascer- 
tain, a8 we have to do respecting you.” 
This is very well as far as it goes, but there 
remains the fact that most women, especi- 
ally unmarried ones, are sensitive regarding 
advancing years. We fear that many of 
the Jatter, if compelled when thirty to take 
the appellation of Mrs., wouid never confess 
to having reached that age. Mrs. Kings- 
bury does not see things in this light, and 
solemnly warns all young girls to keep out 
of matrimony until they are twenty-five at 
least. If ardeat lovers wish to hasten their 
nuptials, they must be silenced with “I am 
twenty-one, but Ido not intend to marry 
till Lam twenty-five. The laws of my bein 
would be disobeyed by so doing, and I shal 
not marry even then, unless reason and judg- 
ment unite with affection in approving m 
choice.” We fearthat Mrs. Kingsbury will 
not find many supporters, and that her 
young sisters will decline the “‘strength and 

ndependence” which she promises them in 





the adoption of Mrs. as an advertisement 
that they are no longer chickens. 

The editor of the Gazette never fails to 
have his fling at women. Mrs. A. M. P. 


-— 


GOOD NEWS FKOM NEW YORK. 


Epritork JournNAL:—New York wanted 
only six votes in her Assembly to yield to 
Woman her God-endowed right of Suffrage. 
Iam proud to say that the representative 
from our any | district voted for the 
enfranchisement of Woman;—is a worth 
husband, the father of five daughters, an 
a man of fine ability, sound upon temperance 
and all moral questions, with a great busi- 
ness, and fortune self-acquired. ‘The day 
dawns;” another year or two, and New 
York, we trust, will be redeemed. 

Hopefully, Hzven Rica. 


~7o 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO-— 











CIATION. 
Abby W. May ..00.. ccccccccccccccrccccscccccess $2.00 
eee rrr 1.00 
Mrs. J. W. Howes 1.00 
Lilian Whiting........ +++1.00 
Mrs. H. A. Holden.... +++1.00 
Mary B. Whitney + ++1,00 
John L, Whitney 1.00 
FORD BH. WYMAD..cccccccsccccccccccccccccsccsees 1.00 
E. A. Burke........ +++1.00 
Mrs. E. F. Eddy... + -1,00 
Martha J. Herrick.. +++1,00 
Mary H. L. Cabot.....cccccccccscccceccececcesess 1,00 
TE, Wo WEEE cccccccececcccnsenesesooscoceso 6 10.00 
Ex. Lydia Maria Child .....-.. e9onccodocsecced $50.00 
Dr. B. O'Leary ....+++++- Pocccccesecoceccoccecese 5.00 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO— 
CIATION, 
Ex. Lydia Maria Child,.....sesceee....eeeesees $50.00 
Albertina Von Armim.....sccccceccsecesecccecens 1,00 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ‘‘Dome Party”, at the Vassar College 
observatory, is to be a breakfast this year. 


Four young women this year received the 
degree of bachelor of arts at the London 
University. 

The Mormon missionaries who have been 
trying to make proselytes in Germany are 
to be expelled the country. 


Forty corner-loafing boys were arrested 
in Jersey City on Friday evening, and fined 
$10 each for insulting women. 


The governor of New York has signed 
the bill to prohibit discrimination against 
any person on account of race, creed or 
color. 


The artesian well at Decker’s brewery, 
East Boston, has reached a depth of 800 
feet and tapped a copious supply of pure 
water. 


J. K. H. Willcox is secretary of the New- 
York State Suffrage Committee and not of 
the New York State Association, as printed 
by mistake last week. 


One of the large Kansas breweries has 
been converted into a starch factory, and 
another into a pork packing establishment. 
This is a most salutary change. 


The New York Times asks why in New 
England the church, the school, and the 
town meeting have not driven out the pie, 
the doughnut and the frying pan. 


Eighty thousand Scandinavians are com- 
ing to settle in this country this summer. 
A contract has been made to bring them 
over in the Wilson line of steamers. 


The Alvarado Beet Sugar Company of 
California, last year carried the handsome 
dividend of $28,000 on a capital of $200,000, 
employed in manufacturing sugar out of 
beets. ‘ 


The late Frances Amory, of Boston, be- 
queathed $20,000 to the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, and 
$2000 to the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. 


The health of Mr. Edwin Arnold, C. S. I., 
ofthe Daily Telegraph, author of ‘‘The 
Light of Asia,” is causing his friends anx- 
iety. The proprietors of the paper have in- 
sisted on Mr. Arnold’s taking leave at once. 


The first electric railway, now working 
in the vicinity of Berlin, is so satisfactory 
that a second is projected to run to another 
district of the suburbs. The cost of con- 
struction is £7,500 per kilometre (1100 
yards). 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler has accepted the 
position of Professor of History at Cornell 
University, to succeed Prof. William C. 
Russell, Thus he is lost to Michigan Uni- 
versity. and the loss will not be easily made 
good. 


The Minden (Neb.) Bee is in the hands of 
Miss L, A. Olds, daughter of the former 
proprietor, who died a few months ago. 
This is one of the illustrations of the ability 
of a young woman to learn to act with hon- 
orable independence and of the inestimable 
advantage there may be in so doing. 


Nebraska men are honoring themselves 
and reaping the gratitude of women by their 
generous championship of the political 
rights of the women of the State which are 
secured by the constitutional amendment 
now pending. Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks, in 
the Omaha Republican, makes excellent ex- 
tracts from fifteen Nebraska newspapers, 
all friendly, cordial and able. These do 


not include the new paper lately started by 
Mr. Erasmus M. Correll, a campaign paper 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and for sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
__ 525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 








No Money Required for Human Hair. 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that t 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 zest long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for..... . 
Weighing 314 oz., over 344 yard long... 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 24 oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar 
ns. Weshallsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
fh such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5e.; cost 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for mf 
ess 
Pp 


_ 


PARIS HATR 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, 


he goods may be seen and inspected before being pai 

















17c. Coudray’s Bandoline, 10c,; 
than cost. The size Orim’ 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c, 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
gee Coqneee, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 
2. jes’ and Gents’ cial 

nage ot Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 

We warrant to sell the best and ae 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 

Worn hair and combings taken in 
exc 


STORE 










BOSTON 








BOSTON: . . 7 . 





BALTIMORE: } 
204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. |? 


506 Washington Street, 


a NEW YORE: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 


purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


in Tone, 
E. W. TYLER, Agt, 





for the Suffrage, nor fifteen other papers 
that are all on the side of justice to women. 
The Nebraska women too, are organizing— 
holding meetings and taking their own 
part ina royal way. Success to them. 


At a recent election in South Kingstown, 
R. 1., Miss M. J. Prosser, Miss I. F. Dixon 
and Miss E. B. Carpenter, were elected 
members of the school committee, by large 
majorities. They were nominated in the 
Republican caucus, but the majority vote 
of the town has generally been Democrat- 
ic. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Cobb, of 
the Boston Home Journal, the Organ fund, 
on which the girls of Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, are at present working, has re- 
ceived a considerable addition. The enter- 
tainment given by the elocution pupils un- 
der Miss Eager gave it about twenty-five 
dollars. ; 


The Governor of New York has appointed 
Mrs. Charles 8. Spencer a member of the 
board of the House of Refuge for Women. 
The board will meet and organize June 6, 
under the act of May 2, which provides fur 
the establishment of this institution, and 
authorizes the board to purchase, for $100, 
000, land outside of New-York and Kings 
Counties. 


The “parlor cattle car” is an improv:- 
ment over the common car which even 
dumb animals can appreciate. It has a 
middle aisle, from which are openings to 
twenty stalls on either side. These stalls 
aré large enough for the occupant to lie 
down in, and prevent the car occupants 
from injuring one another. They are fitted 
also with feed and water troughs. 


Indianapolis, Ind., is about starting an 
industrial laundry for poor women, with a 
day nursery attached, where the mothers 
may leave their children in safety while 
they are at work. The women can bring 
their clothing, and wash at the laundry, 
where all modern conveniences will be sup- 
plied at a nominal sum. ‘‘Order work” 
will also be received and intrusted to the 
most skilful of those who may apply for 
it. This has the appearance of a real char- 
ity. 

The Lancaster County Convention, under 
the management of Mrs. E. M. Warner, 
vice-president for the 2d judicial district 
of the Nebraska W. 8. A., was a great suc- 
cess as far as resulted in forming a county 
association, but the evening meeting for 
speaking was not held on account of the 
severe storm. At the afternoon session 
Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks and Mrs. Dinsmere, 
of Omaha, and Mrs. McDowell, of Fairbury, 
were among the ladies present from outside 
thecounty. This county organization holds 
its meetings quarterly, has a vice-president 
for every precinct in the county, and exists 
mainly for the purpose o/ securing effective 





local organization in the various towos and 
precincts. Lincoln has already a flourish- 
ing association which unites literary fea- 
tures according to the plan pursued by the 
Gage County Society 


The committee on moral and physical 
education, connected with the Woman’s 
Education Association, has taken a lease of 
the Adams estate, Riverside square, for the 
purpose of furnishing a summer home for 
young women who are employed in shops 
or in various kinds of sewing in Boston. 


Last year this country imported over $12, 
000,000 worth of raw silk. It is believed 
that the silk can just as well be raised in 
America and the money kept at home, and 
to that end a women’s silk culture associa- 
tion has been formed, which has just opened 
in Philadelphia a school for instruction in 
the art, while a leading mercantile firm in 
that city offers prizes tothe amount of five 
hundred dollars in order to encourage this 
industry in the farming districts of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The women of Portland, Me., several years 
ago petitioned the city government to ap- 
pointa woman to take charge of women 
arrested by the police. After great effort 
they were allowed to have the woman, pro- 
vided they paid her for her services out of 
their own pockets. Since then the city 
pays one half of her salary and the women 
the other half. If Portland women had a 
vote in the municipal election, the city 
would have paid the woman as it does its 
male policemen. 


There is a movement in London for peti- 
tioning the Senate of the University of 
London tu abolish the custom of setting def- 
inite books for their pass examinations, and 
begging that easy passages may be set, 
which the candidate has not seen, and for 
which he may be allowed the use of a dic- 
tionary. This change is advocated on the 
ground that the present plan encourages 
cramming and a bad style of book-making. 
If a youth, it is urged, cannot translate 
with the help of a dictionary, an easy pas- 
sage of Latin or French prose or verse, he 
does not know the language he professes to 
know, and deserves to be plucked. 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., has 
been compelled by its constantly increasing 
numbers to plan a large additional wing, 
which is now under way. It is thirty-five 
by ninety feet, and two stories above the 
ground floor, it having been decided in fu- 
ture to build widely rather than high. 
It will contain parlors, music rooms, new 
dining room and gymnasium, princi- 
pal’s apartments, finely arranged sanitari- 
um and model kitchen, the latter provided 
with special reference to dining, practice 
lessons in cookery, also bathrooms, and 
many modern conveniences. The building 
will be ready for the opening next fall. 
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. NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORK. 


The thirteenth annual report of the Com- 
mittee on Work will be essentially like its 
twelve predecessors; testifying, we believe, 
to a year’s work not less valuable, though 
perhaps not more so, than it was their duty 
to record. Of one thing we are sure, that 
your committee has eainestly desired to 
make this year profitable not only to you, 
members of the Club, but also to a far wider 
constituency. We could hardly forgive 
ourselves, ifa year that had been full of 
pleasure and profit to the members of our 
Club-family, bad been dead or cold in sym- 
pathy, for those outside our own four walls. 

The justification of a women’s club to- 
day, must, we think,be found largely in the 
increase of power it brings to its members, 
individually and collectively,to be wiser and 
better women, and so better members of 
their own families, of the little, intimate 
circle they call friends, and of the great 
home circle, whichis God’sfamily. ‘‘How 
far that little candle throws its beams,”’ ap- 
plies, friends, to each one of us. We can- 
not measure the distance over which our 
individual influence extends; but we re- 
joice in everything that helps us to make it 
a steady influence of light, and “strength, 
and comfort; not an ignis fatwus, deceiving 
with false and ficxle rays. We owe to our 
Club many a debt of gratitude for new 
truth seen, for new hope gained, for faith 
and courage quickened, when these were 
growing dim. This debt of gratitude need 
not, ought not, to go unpaid, for there are 
those who need from us everything we gain 
at our Club fireside, anc by helping them 
we make the best return possible for favors 
received. A survey of the programme 
for the year will show that every number 
upon it has been of real value. 

In November, Mr. R. T. Paine, Jr.,Presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities, spoke of 
its work in Boston. 

In December, our President, Mrs. Howe, 
spoke of Education in regard to Sex. 

In January, Mr. Edward Atkinson spoke 
to the question ‘‘Is the South Solid?” 

In February, Dr. M. J. Safford treated 
Health, from a very important point of view. 

In March, Hon. Carroll D. Wright treated 
the Labor Question. 

In April, Miss Harriet W. Hall read a 
paper upon Art, with Suggestions for its 
Advancement by Non-Professionals. 

In May, Mr. John E. Fitzgerald spoke of 
the present agitation in Ireland. 

To each and every one of these speakers 
we would again offer our sincere thanks for 
the kindness they manifested in meeting our 
invitation to address you, and for the high- 
ly satisfactory and practical manner in 
which they presented their important 
themes. We believe that those of you who 

were present on the various afternoons, car- 
ried away asubstantial result from the 
essay of the occasion. Nor let it be for- 
gotten that tothe value of the speaker’s 
word you, yourselves, added by your dis- 
cussion of the subject presented. The 
Committee on Work thanks all of you who 
have helped in these most enlightening and 
quickening discussions. Nor is our gr-te- 
ful recognition lacking for those who, as 
earnest, attentive listeners, have given that 
encouragement which is a most welcome 
return to your committees for the efforts 
they all make in your behalf. 

Such, friends, has been the range of sub- 
jects for the year. You will see that it has 
not been narrow or partial. Two papers 
have been devoted to the individual; Dr. 
Safford's, upon a most important phase of 
physical health, and Mrs. Howe’s upon that 
moral training, which means health to the 
whole being. Then, to widen the range 
a little, we devoted one afternoon to 
the charities, which lie just about our 
homes; then,—extending the circle still 
further,—one afternoon to the great, im- 
portant labor question, a question which 
will never be fully answered, until—yes, un- 
til we are all living as ‘‘laborers together in 
the vineyard of the great Master.” Politics 
came up for consideration on two after- 
noons, our own presented by Mr. Atkinson, 
from the southern point of view, and Eng- 
lish politics, as treated by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
in his explanation of the present Irish agi- 
tation. And finally, the practical has been 
lifted to the ideal plane of art, by Miss 
Hall’s paper. 

So we have touched upon some of the 
many divisions under which the practical 
questions of the day arrange themselves; 
but we can hardly claim to have done more 
than ‘‘touch.” Each one of the subjects 
affords scope and material for earnest study, 
which is, of course, outside the possibilities 
of a few afternoon meetings. 

Social science and political economy are 
our fields for research,—boundless fields,and 
so littie explored as yet. It is to be hoped 
that each winter's series of rapid glances 
across them, leavesusa little more able to 
understand the constantly recurring ques- 
tions, which modern life is both asking and 
trying to answer, and a little more eager to 
be learners, where to have views not based 
on knowledge, is often so dangerous a form 
of empiricism. 

One other thing the Committee on Work 





has done this winter, namely, to recom- 
mend the members of the Club, to join 
the new Society for Political Education. 
It seemed quite within the limits of our 
duty to do this; and the recommendation 
met with a hearty response. Twenty-four 
ladies have made themselves members, 
thus pledging themselves to a course of 
reading in Politics: and next winter it is 
hoped that they will unite—as a class — in 
the more thorough study of the subject. 
A class once existed among our members 
with a similar aim; and it was much val- 
ued, as well as enjoyed. 

Two members of this Committee on Work 
have served upon it ever since it was first 
formed, thirteen years ago. The other 
members have been repeatedly changed. It 
may seem to you that thirteen years is a 
sufficiently Jong term of service. 
say to-day—speaking for every member of 
the Committee—tbat we are always ready to 
create vacancies, at the will and pleasure of 
the members of the Club. But whoever 
may hold these offices—ourselves or our 
successors—one thing is permanent; namely, 
the value to such a Club as ours, of the con- 
sideration of these practical questions, some 
of which belong to local and transient is- 
sues, but others of which go as deep as 
human life itself. To your thought- 
ful, careful cherishing we venture again 
to commend this branch of our Club's 
interests. Do not suffer it to decline, but 
assure your committees, for all time to 
come, that you will join them in efforts to 
make each year better than any of its pre- 
decessors; better in the depth, and height, 
and human sweetness of these important 
practical discussions. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee 
on Work. Assy W. May, Chairman. 


Boston, May 28, 1881. 
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MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





The tenth annual meeting of the Moral 
Education Association of Massachusetts 
was held on Wednesday, May 25, in the 
Meionaon. Although the hall was larger 
than that heretofore used for the meetings, 
it was crowded with an audience which 
listened three hours to the fine speakers 
present. Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson opened 
the session with an address upon the ob- 
jects of the association, and was followed 
by Rev. 8. F. Frost, of the North End Mis- 
sion, who spoke of the noble work done by 
the mission for unfortunate girls. This 
work is not exactly in the line of the work 
of this association, for, as Mrs. Woolson 
said after Mr. Frost had spoken, ‘‘What we 
aim to do is to uplift humanity by educa- 
tion so that reformation will no longer be 
necessary.” The work of the mission now, 
however, is most necessary, and deserves 
our hearty sympathy and _ codéperation. 
The next speaker was Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, of Indiana, who gave an eloquent 
address upon ‘‘Disinherited Children.” The 
speaker reviewed the mapy institutions of 
our country, whose work it is to support 
and try to cure children who, from inheri- 
tance, have come into the world devoid of 
some one or more of life’s natural rights. 
The blind, the lame, the orphaned, the dis- 
eased, the idiotic—all deprived of their 
God-given rights by the sin or ignorance of 
ancestors. The last will and testament of 
a father or mother is supposed to endow a 
child with all that is desirable, but of what 
value is this if the first will of father and 
mother at the time of their child’s creation, 
be not such as to give him the perfect en- 
dowment of spiritual, mental and physical 
manhood or woma nood? 

Dr. I. Tisdale Talbot, dean of Boston 
University, appealed to the doctors to do 
their duty in this work of educating the 
morals, he feeling that they had a greater 
opportunity than perhaps any other class of 
humanity. He also spoke a fervent word 
for co-education. Neither boys nor girls 
ought to be educated alone, for each helps 
to mould and elevate the other in every 
walk of life. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe thought that the 
word moral ought to be especially empha- 
sized in the education of every child. 
Children should be guarded with a never- 
ceasing watchfulness; not the watchfulness 
of suspicion, however, but that of confi- 
dence and love. This will give to the child 
a self. confidence and make him a law unto 
himself. From earliest youth the morals 
of boys and girls should be the parents’ first 
thought. 

Dr. Mary J. Safford appealed to mothers 
to have more care for their daughters in the 
matter of choosing their gentleman associ- 
ates. She cited instances where parents, 
instead of sustaining a daughter in refusing 
the attentions of a man whose attitude 
towards her had been dishonorable, re- 
proved her, because the man was wealthy, 
and ‘‘she must not be too fastidious, for 
young men would sow their wild oats.” 
This attitude of parents is most deplorable 
and criminal, for the one thing to strive for, 
is a stronger moral force in the community; 
and every such act of man or woman lowers 
instead of raising it. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton spoke on 
the sacred duties of parenthood. Parents 


should be perfect in body and purein mind, 
and they would have good children. Their 


Let me’ 





thought should be given to generation, 
rather than to regeneration. Science says 
that our ancestors were apes; let us see to 
it that our descendants be not idiots. Pre- 
natal influences have more control over the 
human being than all the education that 
comes after. The low state of morals in 
the world comes largely from the uniform 
degradation of sex. We must insist upon 
the dignity of sex and must recognize the 
right of the feminine as well as of the mas- 
culine element ip humanity. So long as 
man stands alone on an elevated platform, 
so long will endure the perverted state of 
society that we have to-day. 

Rev. Albert Walkley, of Keene, N. H., 
gave a spirited address upon the tempta- 
tions of young men and how they may be 
resisted. Self-control, earnestness of pur- 
pose and a high ideal were the safeguards 
with which every young man ought to sur- 
round himself at the beginning of his ca- 
reer. With these he was safe. Life must 
be real to him and his will must be his 
master. 

Dr. Caroline B. Winslow, president of 
the Moral Education Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C., spoke a few words of encour- 
agement and sympathy, and presented the 
association with several valuable pamphlets. 
She also spoke of the Alpha, the only paper 
in this country which represents the work 
of moral education. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells hoped that all 
would go away feeling that the association 
is doing something towards this noble work 
of lifting humanity towards higher and 
purer living. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
new methods of work had been adopted— 
there being three committees instead of one, 
as formerly. These are the Out-of-Town, 
the West End, and the Boston committee, 
and under their auspices seventeen meet- 
ings have been held, including one large 
meeting in Boston, at which Mrs. J. W. 
Howe read a paper on ‘ Education with 
Regard to Sex.” The other speakers have 
been Mrs. E. M. Bruce, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mrs. K. G. Wells, Miss 
J. A. Sprague, Miss Hazard, Rev. F Hinck- 
ley, Miss A. L. Newell, and Dr. C. W. 
Emerson. The places where these meet- 
ings have been held are Charlestown, Ne- 
ponset, Dedham, Malden, Cambridgeport, 
Harrison Square, West Newton; also in 
four churches at the west end of Boston, in 
East Boston, and 75 Chester square and at 
5 Park street, Boston. A social reunion 
has helped to make members and friends 
better acquainted, and the work, in spite of 
some drawbacks, has gone steadily forward. 
The secretary deplored the resignation of 
Miss Georgiana Davis from the office of 
secretary, since her work was so exception- 
ally well done that it is to be feared her 
place cannot be well filled by any other 
person. 

All present were called upon to help the 
work by opening their houses for meetings 
and by inviting their friends to hear our 
speakers. 

The treasurer, “Mrs. S. C. Vogl, reported 
that the large expenses of re-printing pamph- 
lets, and of the various meetings, had left 
the treasury very nearly empty; but her 
appeal for pecuniary aid met with a sub- 
stantial answer from the audience. All 
present felt that this tenth annual meeting 
was a grand success. 

At the business meeting a resolution of 
thanks was passed to the retiring president, 
Mrs. A. G. Woolson, and the election of 
officers resulted as follows: 


President.—Kate Gannett Wells. 

Vice-Presidents.—Dr. Salome Merritt, Miss Geor- 
giana Davis, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Dr. Mary J. 
Safford, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Mrs. Lucinda 
B. Chandler, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck. 

Correspondin pent! ar .—Mrs. Sarah 8. Eddy. 

Treasurer.—Susa og! 

Auditor.—Miss J. P. Tieomb. 

Directors.—vr. Arvilla B. Ha: Mrs. W. W. 
Merritt, Mrs. C. P. gates, Mrs. UiamWelis Brown, 
Mrs. 8. A. Rand, . F, Nason, Mrs, A. A. Fel- 
are pie M. Whitwell, Dr. Caroline E. yb 
Dr. O'Leary, Mrs. C. H. Codman, Mrs. E. L. 
w. Wile Mrs. + * Willa, Dr. G, A. Wetherbee, 
Miss Julia A. Spray e, Miss A. L. Brackett, Mrs. M’ 
E. Dillaway, Mrs. M. J. Rice, Mrs, A. W. Cone, Mrs. 
= F. Bash ord, Mrs. C. P. Nichles, Mrs. G. L. Ruffin, 

Mrs. G. W. Simonds, Mrs. 8. M. Davis. 


HARRIETTE R. SuHatruck, Secretary. 
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THE REVISED TESTAMENT. 





Rev. James Freeman Clarke spoke on Sun- 
day morning of ‘‘The new Bible, what we 
may expect from it,” his text being the 
words, ‘The letter killeth; the spirit giv- 
eth life,”—Second Corinthians, iii , 6 

He said: The Bible is new only in the 
sense in which God and man make things 
new by improvingthem. It seems to be the 
duty of Christian teachers to explain what it 
is, why it was necessary, and what will be 
the result of it. What, then, is the revision 
of the New Testament, which alone has 
been published? It consists in corrections 
made in the received text and in the author- 
ized version of it. This work has been done 
several times before, but none of those re- 
vised versions has been generally received; 
they have made little impression on the gen- 
eral mind. The peculiarity of the general 
revision is that it has excited such a uni- 
versal iuterest, that it has been received 
with such curiosity, sold so extensively and 
read by so many people. The reason is ob- 
vious: all the previous translations came 
with the name either of some individual 
scholar or of some separate society or sect; 





but this one comes indorsed by representa- 
tives of all the chief Protestant denomina- 
tions. The immense interest in it shows 
first that the great public has realized that 
such a work must be necessary; that is to 
say, that the Bible as we possess it in Eng 
lish is not an infallible book, but one that 
needs revision. Second, it shows that the 
American and English people believe they 
can rely upon the results of this revision; 
and thirdly, it shows that the English read- 
ing public still have faith in the immense 
value of the Bible, that it is still the most 
interesting book they have; that it is still 
regarded as the source of their faith and the 
rule of their hope. Why was this revision 
necessary? Because of the possession of 
many manuscripts of the text that were 
not known in the seventeenth century, and 
of the facts that the King James translators 
of that time did not understand Hebrew 
and Greek as they are now understood, and 
made some mistakes. What is likely to be 
the result of this revision? Will it take the 
place of the present version? Will it satis- 
fy the Christian heart and mind? Willit 
come into general use? Will it be read in 
the churches? Its first use will be that of 
a commentary; it will be kept by the side 
of the other Testament to consult in regard 
to passages which seem obscure or doubt- 
fui. Ido not think we shall like the altera- 
tions and omissions; for example, the as- 
cription of praise in the Lord’s Prayer. In 
England the first impression is that the fine 
old language of the Bible has been seriously 
injured. But we shall all have to say to 
ourselves this: Truth at any rate has some 
claims even against old convictions. We 
ought to know what the Bible really is, if 
wecan know it. When thesescholars who 
have made the revision, the bestin England 
and America, unite in telling us that such 
and such a text is no part of the Bible, or 
such a translation is a bad one and does not 
convey the true sense, we ought to know it. 
They are evidently honest as well as learned 
men; most of them are Trinitarians and yet 
they have struck out of the New Testament 
the only text which seems at first sight to 
sustain the doctrine of the Trinity. They 
believe the doctrine of the atonement, yet in 
the onl y place where the word “‘atonement”’ 
occurs in the old version they have substi- 

tuted for it “reconciliation.” They believe 
in conversion, but they have not used the 
word ‘‘convert” in any place. Moreover, 
in many instances where they have kept the 
Trinitarian text they have put in the mar- 
gin that which the Unitarians believe to be 
the true one. The second result will be 
that it will put an end to the idolatry of the 
letter of the Bible; the theory of verbal inspi- 
ration must henceforth be abandoned. We 
are not only allowed but obliged to exercise 
our reason on Scripture in many places; 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration must 
therefore be considered as dead. This, no 
doubt, will be considered a bad thing by 
many people, but really it 1s a great advan- 
tage. We will not feel less interest in the 
Scriptures, but more because of it. The 
Scriptures may now say to us as Jesus said 
to His disciples, ‘‘Henceforth I call you 
not servants, for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth; but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of 
my Father I have made known unto you.” 
The Bible will cease to be the great master 
henceforth, but will become the friend also. 
We shall enter into it; breathe its life; judge 
its expressions in single places by its whole 
teachings. For instance, that change inthe 
Lord’s Prayer by which one of its petitions 
reads, ‘‘Deliver us from the evil one,” 
need not and should not convey the idea 
when taken in connection with the other 
sayings of Jesus, that He taught that there 
is a personal devil. The effect of the revi- 
sien will be toe.nancipate Christians from 
the slavery of the letter and give them the 
freedom of the spirit, and that will bea 
great blessing. All spiritual things must 

be spiritually discerned. The power and 
blessing of the Gospel is that it brings us to 
the Father and makes us feel his presence 
around and within. When we read church 
history we find that men inall ages have 
feared that Christianity was coming to an 
end, but it isfounded, not on selfishness, 
creeds, arguments, sects, priesthood or 
book; itis founded on the rock of eternal hu- 
man needs. When man ceases to be a sin- 
ner, and no longer needs pardon; when he 
ceases to be mortal, and needs no outlook 
into another life; when Christ ceases to lead 
the way, then, but I think not before, will 
the Gospel be outgrown and forgotten. 
Tillthen men will still love Jesus as their 
friend, 1isten to Him as their teacher, and 
rejoice in Him as brother, Saviour, Master. 
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SPEECH OF MRS. ROBINSON. 


The following is an extract from the re- 
cently delivered speech of Harriet H. Rob- 
inson, before the National Woman Suffrage 
Association at Tremont Temple. 

“I have‘noted with interest the annual con- 
ventions of this association, held as they 
have been successively in the different States 
of the Union, and I am glad that it is now 
the turn of Massachusetts to receive the 
benefit of its labors. 

“Really, it begins to look as if we should 
need outside help; for we are slowly drift- 
ing behind other States, in the tide of Wo- 








man’s political advancement. The votes in 
our Legislature this year show that so far 
as Presidential or Municipal Suffrage is 
concerned, Massachusetts is not much in 
advance of her position of ten years ago. 
This is a painful fact, but it isa fact. Our 
voters need what speculators call a “‘boom” 
on this question. And I hope every speak- 
er who has come so far to proclaim the gos- 
pel of Woman’s Rights, will say something 
that will bring conviction to the voters of 
this State; something that will make them 
see the enormity of what their representa- 
tives in the Legislature do when they delib- 
erately vote away the rights of the citizens 
of this good old Commonwealth. Massa- 
chusetts has been cailed the birthplace of 
liberty; but the infant has grown up to be 
a@ young man; he has taken Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice and gone West, to find for him- 
self anew home. Once this State took the 
lead in politics and in governmental re- 
forms, but in our great cause she will be 
one of the last, I fear, to make of the wo- 
men real American citizens. Already In- 
diana, Nebraska and Oregon have passed 
constitutional amendments, giving women 
the right of Suffrage. In twelve States, 
School Suffrage laws have been passed. 
Many of these are real School Suffrage laws, 
since under them women are permitted to 
vote on the different questions relating to 
school interests. The women of this State 
are supposed to havea School Suffrage law, 
but under it they can only vote for school 
committees, and on no other question relat- 
ing to schools. 

“This voting privilege is so small that the 
women of the State have been slow to avail 
themselves of it, and the impression has 
gone forth that they do not desire the ballot 
after all. 

“This is a mistake. More women every 
day are getting ready to vote, and when 
they are allowed to vote upon a question 
worthy of their consideration, the real test 
of their desires to become voters will be 
seen. Some of the most ardent Suffragists 
in the Stute have so despised this fraction 
of aright that they have not become vot- 
ers under the new law. This action on 
their part I consider unwise, since, howev- 
er unsatisfactory the law may be, it gives 
the women their first right ta the bailot— 
that ‘‘keystone of American institutions,” 
There are several obstacles to the progress 
of the cause in this State. One is the num- 
ber of women. There are too many wo- 
men; they are too plenty; they block up 
the way. The doctrine that minorities rule 
was never better illustrated than it is im 
Massachusetts, The women citizens out- 
number the men by just 66,044. This vast 
majority, now powerless without the bal- 
lot, would, when so armed, become an enor- 
mous force to vote down intemperance and 
the evils that beset party politics. 

“The minority understand this, and pre- 
fer to keep the power in their own hands. 
They argue in this way: The women out- 
number us; if we allow to vote they will 
outvote us, and then where shall we be? 
The conservative element in politics is 
against our cause. Thereisa growing class 
of educated men who believe in restricted 
Suffrage. They hold that there are too 
many voters already, and they argue against 
adding women to the mass of ignorant vot- 
ers. If such reasoners had the power, 
they would take away the poor man’s de- 
fence, and make serfs of three-quarters of 
the men of Massachusetts. 

*‘One could have some patience with these 
conservatives in drawing the line against 
ignorant voting if they would begin with 
themselves! 

‘These persons have the disposition of the 
dog in the manger. By reason of accident 
or the lucky speculation of an ancester, 
they have had the use of money to become 
educated, and having attained an assured 
position, they snarl and show their teeth to 
all who have not had like advantages. 

‘‘What is called the educated element in 
the community of men is largely ogainst 
our cause. The graduates of men’s col- 
leges, with a few rare exceptions, enter life 
opposed to the idea of a government by and 
for the whole people. 

‘‘Many of these young men enter the pro- 
fession of the law. They are pushed by 
ambitious friends or relatives, and in time 
become members of our Legislature. There 
they form the very worst class of the op- 
ponents of this question. Their arguments 
are specious, and are sustained by old-time 
and existing laws. They usually have the 
gift of speech, and this giyes them a certain 
advantage over the members who believe in 
the principle of Woman’s Rights, but do 
not know so well how to advocate it. 

‘‘This advantage, however, is short-lived. 
The question is one of absolute right, and 
must be settled finally, not by frothy argu- 
ments, but by the convictions of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and the voters of 
the State. 

“It is not by what is called the educated 
classes that a republican form of govern- 
ment is to be maintained, but by the indus- 
trious artisan, the temperate farmer and the 
clear-headed mechanic. 

‘‘These are the three reasons which go far 
to keep the women of this State from their 
‘political rights: First, the restricted Suf- 
frage notion; second, the surplus of women 
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in the State; third, the opposition of the 
educated men of the State. 

‘There may be other hindrances that pre- 
vent the advancement of womea into polit- 
ical life; but they are only hindrances, 
blocks put under the wheels of the 
movement, to prevent it going too fast. It 
speaks well for the morale of the question, 
that public sentiment has been created to 
such an extent that the women of Massa- 
chusetts more than keep pace with other 
States in the line of social and educational 
advancement. We have three colleges, at 
least, where women are educated up to the 
upiversity standard, We have hundreds of 
women physicians, a score of so of ordain- 
ed women ministers, and a woman lawyer, 
who is to graduate in a few weeks from Bos- 
ton University. We have thousands of 
women teachers, and college professors by 
the dozens. We have women members of 
the State board of education, the State 
board of health, lunacy and charity, and 
women trustees of many of the State char- 
itable and reformatory institutions. We 
have women who hold government offices, 
and have their commissions stamped with 
the great seal of the United States. We 
had thirty women enumerators under the 
census of 1880, and we have a number of 
women postmasters. 

“In connection with this, it will be inter- 
esting to quote a passage from a letter of 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General. 

“From his letter it appears that there are 
44,140 post-offices in the United States, and 
4000, cr about one-tenth of them, are filled 
by women; and he says: ‘There are sever- 
al women who hold appointments at the 
larger offices, who are equal'y competent to 
discharge the variéd duties incumbent upon 
them, and who are universally honest in 
money matters, which,’ he continues, ‘is 
more than can be said of some gentlemen 
postmasters.’ 

“It is refreshing to be able to give this 
testimony to Woman’s honesty in money 
matters, when we are fresh from reading 
the closing scenes in the life of that bare- 
faced swindle, the Ladies’ Deposit Compa- 
ny. Though the Legislature has not yet 
done its whole duty toward the women of the 
State, it has, within ten years, made many 
laws for the better protection of their legal 
and property interests. 

“One of its most recent acts was to secure 
to amarried woman the right to own her 
own weering apparel, if it was not worth 
more than two thousand dollars. 

‘‘When we reflect that, four years ago, a 
married woman did not own any por- 
tion of her wardrobe, we must admit that 
thisa great gain. To be sure, the law calls 
a married womun’s apparel ‘the gifts of 
her husband,’ but we must not complain 
of that! I hope the time will come, when 
by established custom, the average woman 
will have a certain portion of the family 
means for herown unquestioned use, and 
like her husband, or her father, have a 
purse of her own, with money in it, to 
spend as she pleases. This, for her, will be 
true property equality. In spite of all the 
hindrances and drawbacks, in our State, 
the Suffrage cause goes surely on toward 
final success. The check that it receives 
from time to time only gives it a greater 
strength and impetus. Conservatives may 
argue, colleges may continue to turn out 
new-fledged opponents, and the women 
themselves block the way; these are only 
straws in the path of the coming enfran- 
chisement of Woman.” 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





A recent letier from Oxford, Eng., gives 
the following particulars concerning the 
collegiate instruction for women at that 


- ancient seat of learning. A few years since 


an association was formed ‘‘for promoting 
the higher education of women in Oxford.” 
In 1879, ‘‘an acacemical house$named Lady 
Margaret Hall” was founded, under the 
auspices of the association. It was to be 
conducted according to the principles of 
the Church of England, but was open to 
members of other religious bodies. Special 
advantages were offered in regard to study, 
economy, health and comfort. The charges 
of the hall, exclusive of personal expenses, 
were fixed at £25 per term, or £75 per year. 
Provision was made for needy students, 
by exhibitions and otherwise. Certain fees 
for instruction were required to be paid to 
the association abovenamed. The hall was 
built at Norham Gardens, the Parks, Oxford. 
Each lady has a room to herself, and the 
building will accommodate about twenty 
students. There is a common sitting room 
andadining room. The course of instruc- 
tion will prepare students for the ‘‘univer- 
sity examinations for women over eighteen 
years of age.” The lady principal, Miss 
Wordsworth, writes that ‘‘degrees are not 
given, as at Cambridge, but the education 
is practically much the same as that received 
by the young men, and toa great extent 
from the same professors. Certificates of 
proficiency are given.” 

The other institution for ladies at Oxford 
is called Somerville Hall. It is situated in 
the western part of the’city, on St. Giles’s 
road, and was opened to students in Janu- 
ary, 1880. Miss M. Shaw Lefevre is the 
principal, and the present number of stu- 
dents in residence is sixteen. The life of 





the pupils will be modelled on that of an 
English family. Members of all denomi- 
nations are placed on the same footing. 
Prayers are read daily, and the pupils are 
expected to attend some place of worship on 
Sundays. No students are admitted under 
the age of seventeen. The ordinary charges 
for board and lodging are sixty guineas for 
the three terms of the scholastic year. Six 
exhibitions have been awarded, and other 
exhibitions will soon be offered. The Mary 
Somerville open scholarship of £30 a year 
for three years, is awarded for proficiency 
in mathematics. Subscriptions are solicited 
for a building fund and a library. The 
Rev. J. Percival, president of Trinity Col- 
lege, is chairman of the committee of man- 
agement. The provost of Queen’s College 
is also a member of the committee. The 
treasurer is the Rev. A. H. D. Acland of 
Christchurch. Thesecretariesare the Hon. 
Mrs. Harcourt and Mrs. T. H. Ward. Itis 
expected that Somerville Hall will be en- 
larged at no distant day. 

As is well known, the prevailing senti- 
ment at Oxford has always been extremely 
conservative, and the wonder is that any 
progress has been made in regard to the 
higher education of women — Boston Adver- 
tiser. 





THE WHIR&LIGIGS OF TIME, 

A Washington paper gives an account of 
a celebration at Harper’s Ferry, Monday, 
which it would have been believed to be 
impossible twenty years agu. Fred Doug- 
lass, an escaped fugitive slave, and now a 
federal office-holder at the national capital, 
made an oration, with John Brown for his 
text, and at the close of his address was 
congratulated by the State’s attorney who 
prosecuted John Brown. The Star says of 
it, ‘‘There was no decoration, but a large 
gathering of people from neighboring parts 
of Virginia, Maryland, the District of Col- 
umbia, and some from New England, came 
in to take part in public services connected 
with Storer College, an institution superin- 
tended by Dr. Brackett, of Maine, and to 
listen to an historical oration by Fred Doug- 
lass on John Brown. There was present a 
representation of the lost cause, some of 
whom listened to Mr. Douglass, evidently 
impressed. Mr. Hunter, who was the State’s 
attorney against Brown, sat just in the rear 
of Douglass, and gave him the hand of con- 
gratulation when he had done. Thecorner 
stone of an addition to the college, to be 
called Anthony Hall, in honor of Mr. An- 
thony, of Providence, R. L., a relative of 
Senator Anthony, was laid. The large as- 
sembly manifested the deepest interest in all 
the exercises. The performances of stu- 
dents, who are notably from among the 
negroes in the vicinity, and who are design- 
ing tu be teachers and preachers in the 
South, were ot a creditable character. The 
house once occupied by Jobn Brown was 
just in sight.” 
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WOMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 


The influence of women in journalism in 
the United States is far greater than ap- 
pears on the surface. The fact tLat there 
are sixty papers and periodicals openly ed- 
ited and published by women gives but a 
very small fractional idea of the extent of 
their connection with journalism. The 
number of female contributors to all classes 
of papers and magazines is not known to 
the general public, and not always even to 
the publishers, from the fact that in the 
higher class of periodicals, they frequently 
adopt male noms de plume, while many 
others form part of the editurial staff of in- 
fluential journals, where, as impersonal con- 
tributors, sex is not recognized. That keen 
analytical dissector, Laura C. Holloway, is 
thus connected with a paper claiming to 
have the largest circulation of any evening 
daily in the United States; and this is but 
one sample of numerous similar cases.— 
Oriental Church Magazine for Sept., 1881. 
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THE CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 


The work goes steadily on in England. 
Meetings have been held during the past 
month at Exeter, addressed by Mrs, Ash- 
worth Hallett, Lady Bowring, and Miss 
Blackburn, At Nottingham and Mansfield, 
addressed by Mrs. Oliver Scatchard and 
Mrs. Cowen. At Hyde a crowded and en- 
thusiastic meeting of women electors and 
other women was held in the Temperance 
Hall, under the presidency of Miss Hibbert, 


to hear addresses from Miss Becker and. 


Mrs. Scatcherd on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the municipal vote. An over- 
flow meeting in the lower room was held 
under the presidency of Mrs. Thomas 
Thorneley, and the addresses were repeated. 
Speeches were also delivered at these meet- 
ings by Mrs. Moss, Mrs. Thorley, Mrs. 
Kertain Smith, and Miss Smith; and reso- 
lutions respecting the duties of women in 
the election of the council forthe newly- 
incorporated borough, and adopting peti- 
tions to the House of Commons for the par- 
liamentary vote, were carried unanimously. 


~~ 
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PREVENTION OF CKUELTY TO CHILDREN. 





The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children has lately 
removed its ‘‘home” to 94- Chestnut street, 





for better facilities. Its work is constantly 
increasing, and is not confined to Boston. 
During the months of March and April there 
were considered by the society 209 cases, 
embracing 463 children. These cover cases 
of cruelty, neglect, abandonment, etc. Of 
these children 144 had intemperate fathers, 
127 intemperate mothers, 33 bad no father. 
33 no mother, 24 had stepfathers, 19 had 
stepmothers, 18 were illegitimate, 4 parents 
were in prison. Twenty-seven were taken 
from their parents and sent to Marcella- 
street Home as neglected children, 49 were 
sent to other homes or places secured for 
them, 32 transferred to friends or relatives, 
11 sent to hospitals, 11 cases of guardian- 
ship, 4runaways. This gives buta slight 
idea of the work. Their office is at No. 1 
Pemberton square. 


HUMOROUS. 


Member of citizens’ committee—‘‘Are you 
in favor of cleaning the streets?” Witness— 
“No, sir, I’m opposed to cleaning the 
streets.” Member of committee—‘‘I can’t 
understand why you should be opposed to 
such a sanitary precaution.” itness— 
“I’m a Philadelphia doctor. 


**You have been convicted of stealing,” 
said the magistrate to the prisoner, ‘‘but the 
evidence also shows that you were guilty 
of lying and cheating. Now, what did you 
expect to gain by such practices?” ‘‘Expect 
to gain,” returned the culprit, with an air of 
surprise, ‘‘why the boss of my ward prom- 
ised me a nomination for the Legislature.” 











In my long experience as a hair-dresser I 
have noticed that it is only the men endow- 
ed with superior intelligence, such as_phil- 
osophers, literary men, and inventors—in 
a word, men who aid the march of progress 
with the products of their brains—who are 
bald. ‘This is not the case with the unfort- 
unates deprived of reason. I, like everybody 
else, have remarked that idiots and cretins 
have skulls abundantly supplied with ca- 
pillary tubes. —New York Barber, 


‘‘L assure you, gentlemen,” said the con- 
viet, upon entering the prison, ‘that the 
place has songlit me, and not I ‘the place. 
My own affairs really demanded all my 
time and attention, and 1 may truly say 
that my selection to fill this position was 
an entire surprise. Had I] consulted my own 
interests, Il should have peremptorily de- 
clined to serve, but asIam in the hands 
of my friends, I see no other course but 
tosubmit.” And he submitted. 


Mrs. wodore COOK, 0 ica, pays her 
Mrs. Theodore Cook, of Utica, pays h 
respects to the Jupanese fan in St. Nicholas, 
as follows: 
There lives in the land of Japan 
A very Ingubrious man, 
Who sketches with toil, 
In water and oil, 
Strange scenes for the Japanese fan. 


He paints with the Chinaman’s queue, 
And uses vermillion and blue; 

He delights in large herds 

Of long-legged birds, 
Which he makes with their bodies askew. 


He strives with the noble intent 
To picture each current event; 
He often spends hours 
Over intricate flowers, 
And receives just the eighth of a cent. 








HYGIENIC 
GARMENTS 


if BS New Styles in 
{ f Dress }.eform, 
Iz Bates, 


Emancipation, 

and Corset 

Waists. 
Chemelette, Alpha 
Underflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 





der. 
Agents wanted. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 


AGENTS WAXTED. 


THE HISTORY OF 


Woman Suffrage. 


——EDITED BY—— 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, SUSAN B, AN- 
THONY, AND MATILDA JOSLYN 
GAGE. 

Illustrated with fine Steel Portraits of Eminent 
Women. Published in two large Royal Octavo vol- 
umes, of nearly 1000 pages each. Volume 1 now 
ready for delivery by agents. Liberal terms and ex- 
clusive territory given to agents, For terms, descrip- 
tive circulars, etc., address 

FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers. 

755 Broadway, New York. 








The attention of Agents and all Ladies desiring an 
opportunity of making money is called to this adver- 
tisement of THE HISTORY OF WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. The publishers offer liberal terms, and la- 
dies especially will find in it a rare business oppor- 
tunity. For terms, circulars, etc., address 

FOWLE« & WELLS, Publishers. 
Broadway, New York. 





Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 
mbination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
and Dandelion, with all the best and 
most cura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
Blood Purifier, Liver 
fe and Health Restoring 
earth. 


an y long exist where Hop 
p a aud perfect are their 


quirean Appetizer 


p Bitters are inval "4ble, without intox=- 


ings or symptoms 

at is use Hop Bit- 

ters. Don't wait untilyoua@re sick but if you 
only feel bad or miserable,BUsethem at once. 
d bundreds. 








Novello. 


DITSON & CO. ge to atte Gamats for the Uni 
States for the magnificent Novello List of oo 
Operas, Glees, Part-Songs, etc. The separate An- 
thems Choruses, or Glees, cost but 6 cents to 10 
centseach, and are very largely used for occasional 
singing. The following are excellent and practical 
instructive works, and are called ‘‘Primers,”’ but are 
really a great deal more: 


1, RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. By Cummings. .50 


2. ART OF PIANO PLAYING. By Paner...1.00 
3. THE ORGAN. By Stainer................. 1.00 
4. SINGING. By Randegger ................. 2.00 
5. MUSICAL FORMS. By Paner............. 1.00 
6. HARMONY. By Stainer. .............s005 1.00 
7. IN~TKUMENTATION,. By Prout......... 1.00 
8. VIOLIN. By Touis.......+...s00+ -+1,00 
9. MUSICAL TERMS. By Stainer. +» 50 
10. COMPOSITION. By Stainer.... -1.00 








LICHT AND LIFE. 


A new Sunday School Song Book. By R M. Mc- 
INTOSH. Price, 35 cents. ‘Liberal reduction for 
quantities. 


“Light and life to all he brings, 
Risen with healing on his wings. 
Hail, thou heaven born Prince of Peace! 
Hail, thou Son of Righteousnegs!"’ 


From the attractive title to the last teid 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
wee bows 10 A, x. My 4p. m., daily 
Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D, 


75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tuesd: 
Thursdavs, All other days engaged by avpo: = 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 




















e, 
and inside, the whole book is fall of Life and fall of 
Light. send stamps for specimen copy. Specimen 
pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 











An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
o  ——— Te 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in 8o- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00, 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
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STRAW 


MATTING. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


WILL, DURING THE NEXT FEW WEEKS, 
CLOSE OUT THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF FAN- 
CY AND PLAIN STRAW MATTINGS. THEY 
ARE IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLORS AND 
MOST DESIRABLE PATTERNS, AND WILL 
BE SOLD 


VERY LOW. 


169 Washington St. 





KIDNEY-WORT 


THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize, 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 













failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 

IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
ta it el Strength and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cl dof all di ,and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
worst diseases are eradicated from 



















every a 

SPRING MEDICINE. 
cures CONSTIPA- 

', PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 


KIDNEY-WORT 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 





Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Biad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, ete. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(pp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to onder. 











Front 
Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fult 


Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted, 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


| CHD ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 








—— 


[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manafac- 
tured by the a from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, . 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores erally. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price o/ 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric’ h Oyster Btew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. the luxuries and 
of the season, cooked to order, at very 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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“LIMITED FEMALE SUFFRAGE.” 

To the Editor of the Nation.—Sir:; As @ 
constant reader of your columns I have 
learned to value highly many of your com- 
ments on the various popular suggestions 
you consent to publish in them. Will you 
allow me, therefore, 10 invite your com- 
ment on the following question, itself sug- 
gested by the latest vote in the State Assem- 
bly on the Woman Suffrage bill? 

Iask: Would not the effect of a limited 
Female Suffrage be not only different from 
but directly opposite to that of a universal 
Female Suffrage? I am among those who 
believe that the latter must be necessarily 
accompanied by all the existing evils of 
Universal Suffrage, without a correlative 
share of existing compensations. Certainly 
the educational value of the vote can only 
be acquired by those who already possess a 
certain degree of education, and those who 
do not possess this could hardly be expected 
to contribute any desirable influence towards 
the direction of social forces. It follows 
that neither the welfare of society, nor that 
of ignorant and helpless women, could be 
shown tu demand the extension of the Suf- 
frage to the latter. But it will be conceded 
that there exist several classes of women 
who do not come under this category—who 
are either educated or intelligent, or pecu- 
niarily independent, or all the three. Now, 
even if it be supposed .that the political 
capacity of these classes of women is so 
embryonic that from them would come no 
important initiative, it is evident that their 
votes, even if all marshalled to the order of 
some personal and directing influence, would 
be at the service of the educated classes of 
society. They would thus constitute a con- 
siderable make-weight against the mass of 
illiterate votes which at present offers so 
serious an embarrassment in the working 
of republican institutions. 

But I think it would hardly be maintained 
that the entire votes of the womer of leis- 
ure, or of those engaged in the more intel- 
lectual avocations—as the profession of 
teaching, for instance—would always be 
marshalled to order. At all events, women 
protected from pecuniary necessities, either 
by inherited fortune or by the care of fa- 
thers or husbands, could hardly fail to be 
free from the pecuniary temptations which, 
admittedly, sophisticate the judgment and 
demoralize the action of thousands of men. 
Why should not the latent energies of these 
women be set free to aid officially in dis- 
charging some of the heavy duties of our 
complex society, the work of which is con- 
stantly getting muddled for want of suffi- 
ciently disinterested workmen? Even should 
motives of vanity and amour propre: take 
the place, with these protected women, of 
the greed and unblushing selfishness so rife 
among those who now make the laws for 
them, society would gain by the balancing 
of different motives. I may be permitted 
to say that, personally, the aspect of the 
Suffrage which has always interested me, 
has been the opportunity it affords to ener- 
getic and competent persons to participate 
in the noble responsibilities of public affairs, 
to the extent to which the arrangement of 
their private affairs renders this possible. 
The view that Suffrage should be claimed 
by women in order to facilitate their scram- 
ble for government spoils, and which bases 
a special claim to patronage for women on 
the greater difficulty experienced by the 
latter in sustaining independent exertions, 
has always seemed to me both inconsistent 
and dangerous. 

The political uninventiveness of mankind 
has often been commented upon. Is it not 
again illustrated by this apparent inability 
to conceive any middle course between 
universal Female Suffrage and the present 
system, which officially excludes all women 
from participation in public affairs? I sub- 
mit that such universal exciusion 1s detri- 
mental to public affairs, and to at leagt 
many of the women who would be included 
under the following limitations: 

1. Women engaged in professional work. 
This class would at present consist mainly 
of teachers, with at present a relatively very 
small percentage of physicians. 

2. Women who, by independent exer- 
tions in other pursuits, earned $1000 a year 
and upwards. 

8. Women holding office under Govern- 
ment. 

4. Women paying taxes on independent 
property. 

5. The wives of men of an annual income 
of $5000 and upwards. 

6. The wives of professional men, even 
if their income be less than this. 

7. Adult unmarried women who, though 
not possessed of independent property, are 
supported by their fathers without necessity 
for exertion on their own part. 

Such limitations could only be considered 
arbitrary by those who’ claim the Suffrage 
as a natural, inborn right. On the theory 
that it isa gift of society, conferred with 
the intention of accomplishing some specific 
purposes of utility to society, each of the 
above clauses may be clearly justified. It 
is useful to society that all persons above a 
certain minimum of intelligence and energy 
should be called upon to contribute a cer- 
tain quota of these towards the discussion 
of public affairs, and not be allowed to con- 


centrate them entirely upon personal ends 
Correlatively, the same persons, by their 
actual participation in a certain grade of 
public work, have established a right toa 
voice in the social arrangements which 
mediately or immediately, affect the wel- 
fare of all. These considerations apply to 
the first, second, and third of the above 
classes. In regard to the remaining classes, 
no direct proof of capacity exists, or is per- 
haps attainable; but it is evident that in all 
these classes there is almost a certainty of 
an education considerably superior to that 
of thousands of existing voters; there is a 
large individual presumption at tue present 
time of native, and even of some trained 
intelligence; and finally, there is forall a 
relative freedom from the pressure of pecu- 
niary temptation, and for many an arduous 
leisure seeking employment—two of the 
conditions which are supposed to render 
the vote of the ‘‘upper classes” peculiarly 
valuable. Complex classifications for the 
right of Suffrage may invoke abundant 
precedent in their favor, and I am not aware 
of any case where they have proved so dis- 
astrous as has the sudden gift of Suffrage to 
unprepared and comparatively powerless 
masses—é. g., to the French peasantry in 
1848 or the South Carolina negroes after the 
war. To limit the right of Suffrage to tax- 
paying women is a plan that commends it- 
self to many by its simplicity, but on this 
very account it is inadequate. It would 
exclude many women really competent, and 
would include many of mental calibre too 
limited really to manage the property of 
which they had nominal contro]. To claim 
for such women, therefore, a ‘‘representa- 
tion” in the disbursement of the taxes as- 
sessed on their property is certainly from 
one point of view, illogical. It is other 
considerations which really come into play 
in such cases—considerations of expediency, 
desiring to balance the overwhelming mass 
of illiterate and needy voters; considerations 
of education, of the possible development 
of latent forces in the wealthy incompetents 
themselves. 
I am, sir, respectfully, 
Mary Putnam JACOBI. 

New York, May 26, 1881. 

[Even if we conceded all that Dr. Jacobi 
claims as to the value of educated Female 
Suffrage, we should be compelled to con- 
sider her scheme useless because impracti- 
cable. The same reasons which forbid the 
establishment of a property or educational 
qualification for male voters forbid it for 
female voters. The power of extending 
the Suffrage in any direction beyond its 
present limits lies with men who, whatever 
they may think about the source of the right 
to vote, are unalterably opposed to any dis- 
crimination in the bestowal of the legal 
privilege on account of income, knowledge, 
or social position. ‘The poor man’’ would 
passionately and successfully resist any at- 
tempt to give female teachers, doctors, 
annuitants, or the wives and daughters of 
the well-to-do, votes which were denied to 
factory-girls, seamstresses, maid-servants, 
and laborers’ wives, or other women of his 
own class. There is, in our opinion, not 
the smallest chance of ever getting such a 
proposal entertained seriously by any legis- 
lature or constitutional convention in the 
United States. In other words, we think 
Dr. Jacobi’s questions purely speculative. 
The only progress in the direction of the 
larger participation of educated women and 
women of leisure in the work of govern- 
ment, which seems to us at all attainable in 
the near future, is the employment of them 
in greater numbers in certain branches of 
administration—such, for instance, as the 
management of the public schools and the 
public charities. Here, we think, the en- 
largement of their field of activity is feasi- 
ble, and worth working for. They are 
already employed in large numbers at Wash- 
ington in the executive departments of the 
Government, but this is by no means an 
unmixed good under the present system of 
appointments. In fact, there is so much 
evil in it that we are constantly surprised 
that it has not converted the women who 
discuss publicly the position and prospects 
of their sex, into vigorous advocates of 
civil-service reform. The present mode of 
distributing patronage in the service of the 
United States, which requires every clerk 
to have a male ‘‘backer’”’ or ‘‘influence” in 
the person of a member of Congress, in 
order to get or keep a place, when it comes 
to be applied to poor young women, at their 
wits’ ends for a livelihood, is probably as 
shameful a system as was ever maintained 
by a civilized government. The subject is 
a delicate one to touch, but everybody who 
is familiar with public life at Washington, 
knows well that it needs touching, and with 
a vigorous hand, and we commend it to the 
attention of those who are interested in the 
‘Woman question.”—Hd. Nation.] 
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MISS RANSOM’S STUDIO. 


One of the interesting places of resort in 
Washington, D. C. is Miss Ransom’s studio, 
and one of the delightful people to know is 
Miss Ransom herself. The studio is in the 
Colonisation Building, corner of 444 street, 
and Pennsylvania avenue. 

The first picture that strikes one upon 








entering the room, is a life-size portrait of 





General Thomas in full uniform, with field 
glass in his hand. The picture is magnifi- 
cently framed, and valued at ten thousand 
dollars. Here also hang side by side, ex- 
cellent portraits of Senator Wade, Thomas 
Jefferson, General McPherson and many 
other renowned persons; beside copies from 
the old masters, and some fine landscapes, 
the ‘‘Bay of Baial” is especially beautiful. 

Perhaps the pride of the studio just now, 
is a picture of Mrs. Garfield. Although 
not finished, it is so far complete as to show 
that wonderful subtle power of transmitting 
to canvass the lineaments, and expression of 
the human face. This picture was ordered 
before Mrs. Garfield left her Western home; 
and since her sojourn in the White House 
she has not been able to give a moment to- 
ward its completion. The soft brown eyes 
and expression of the mouth are perfect, 
and many friends as well as the President, 
have felt so apprehensive about her recovery 
during her present illness, as to express 
deep regret that the picture was not finished. 

The studio contains two fine pictures of 
Chief Justice Chase. While Miss Ransom 
was painting these pictures, Mr. Chase gave 
her the use of a pleasant room in the Treas- 
ury for a studio. One of these portraits, a 
small full-length figure, was very pleasing 
to Mr. Chase, so heartily did he approve it, 
that he expressed the wish that that picture 
should represent him when he was gone. 
There isa movement on foot among wo- 
men to purchase this picture and place it in 
the Treasury, as Salmon P. Chase was the 
first to open the departments to women, it 
seems eminently proper that women should 
thus honor his memory. 

Miss Ransom is a busy woman, wielding 
her pen with as much facility as her brush, 
and is now writing a historic poem, which 
she intends to publish with illustrations. 

Although Miss Ransom has never been 
identified with either the Woman Suffrage, 
or temperance causes, she is friendly to 
both. It will be remembered it was she 
who paved the way, and made the paths 
straight for the temperance workers, when 
they came to Washington to present Mrs. 
Hayes’ picture to the White House. In the 
midst of her busy life she finds time for 
much outside of her legitimate work. Some 
three years ago, she organized what in 
Boston we should call a club; here it is 
known as the Classical Society, and it is 
worthy the name. It is presided over by 
the Hon. Samuel Shellabarger, and sus- 
tained by some of the best talent in Wash- 
ington. At the last meeting the Hon. Wm. 
Lawrence, who is the vice-president, was 
called to preside. His introductory remarks 
were so pleasant, and seem to foreshadow 
so much for the future of women, that I 
asked him to put them upon paper, and 
I herewith enclose them for the JouRNAL, 
where everything encouraging pertaining to 
women belongs. M. F. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Classical So- 
ciety. —I have been directed by Miss Ran- 
som, to whose enterprise, intelligence and 
public spirit we are indebted for this soci- 
ty. to preside at the meeting this evening. 
I feel myself honored in being summoned 
to this duty, because, in doing so, I obey the 
request of Miss Ransom, and because for 
the first time since my connection with the 
society, and for the first time in the history 
of three years, we are to be iastructed and 
edified by the lecture of a lady—one whose 
attainments and intellect are of that high 
order which commands the admiration of 
the learned, and has made her distinguished 
in no ordinary degree. 

It is well that this society should recog- 
nize the fact that Woman is a commandin 
force in science, civilization, learning, an 
every gooc work. So it has been in every 
age distinguished for morals, philanthropy, 
and the highest forms of civilization. No 
good work has ever been brought to a suc- 
cessful result, without the approval and aid, 
in some form, of Woman. When Moses had 
led the children of Israel out of Egypt, and 
they had passed safely through the Red 
sea, Miriam the sister of Moses, led the 
work of rejoicing on that grand, historic 
occasion, when liberty and a new nation 
were born. Woman was there to aid in 
inaugurating, and consecrating these for 
humanity and progress. The position which 
Woman occupies in every State indicates, 
as with a barometer, the character and 
progress of civilization. 

A few years agoI had occasion to look 
over the statistics of common schools and 
educational institutions, and to contrast 
the number of female and male teachers in 
many States. Wherever civilization, edu- 
cation, refinement, and morals had made 
the greatest progress and reached the high- 
est point of perfection, there the number of 
female teachers was relatively largest; there 
Woman wes held in the highest esteem; 
there the impress of her character and effect 
of her work were most largely felt. 

Let the Classical Society, then, continue 
to honor itself, by recognizing the com- 
manding force of Woman, and by summon- 
ing to its deliberations the enlightened 
counsels and instructions of women. I now 
have the pleasure of introducing the distin- 
guished lecturer of the evening, Mrs. 
Carey Lang, who will discuss ‘The Uses 
and Abuses of the Classical.” 





HOW TO SUPPORT A WIFE. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—The above is a per- 
plexing question; but it need not be, with a 
proper knowledge of the true relations of 
the sexes. Ignorance is the cause of almost 
all the evils which arise from marital dis- 
turbances. 





If I were to give advice to the young 
man about to marry, it would be this: Con- 
ceal nothing from her whom you would 
make your wife. Take her at once into 
partnership. Do not fear. It is distrust 
which is fatal. If you have a moderate 
salary—and all the more on that account— 
tell her just the amount; say it is your in- 
tention to live within its limits, and that 
unless she can make up her mind to do the 
same, you must, however painful, relinquish 
the cherished hope you had entertained of 
marrying her. If she truly loves you she 
will never give you up, but will joyfully 
share all the deprivations and trials incident 
to your narrow income. 

But suffering and poverty are not the 
necessary adjuncts of a union under such 
circumstances. On the contrary such cour- 
age, strength and wisdom imparts confi- 
dence, and wealth and prosperity are almost 
the invariable results. 

‘‘Men are to blame,” said one who had 
discovered the true method of supporting a 
wife, ‘they should put entire confidence in 
their wives, and it would seldom be abused. 
I made my wife my banker at the start, and 
a good one she proved to be! All I have 
to-day, I owe to her careful management.” 

Here you have it, young man—a volume of 
sound advice inanut-shell. Confidence, un- 
limited confidence in your wife’s prudence, 
discretion, foresight in the management of 
your income. No greater mistake is made 
than to suppose a wife incapable in that 
respect. Thousands, and tens of thousands 
of what had otherwise been prosperous and 
happy families have been wrecked on the 
shoals ot concealment. The wife is kept in 
ignorance of the length, breadth, depth, and 
height of her husband’s resources, and ex- 
penses have been incurred and debts con- 
tracted, fatal to their peace and prosperity. 
‘‘Had [ only known it,” is the despairing 
cry of many a woman awakened to con- 
sciousness at what might have been done 
had she been acquainted with the state of 
her husband’s business, , 

Bring common sense to your aid, young 
man, in settling this matter. By that we 
mean just conceptions of the mutual rela- 
tions which should exist between husband 
and wife. Do not talk so lordly about 
“supporting a wife.” To a right-minded 
woman this is distasteful, and sometimes 
ludicrous. You are sincere, no doubt; but 
the fact cannot be concealed, that tens of 
thousands of married women do not receive 
the support to which they are entitled, but 
are actually engaged in providing for their 
own and children’s wants, and often those of 
their lazy, inefficient and drunken husbands 
besides, 

Dismiss then the discussion of the ques- 
tion in this light, and regard it as one where 
the favors conferred are mutual and the 
obligations equally binding on both parties. 

Marriage is a partnership, which should 
be accepted with a full understanding of its 
reciprocal relations. On the part of the 
woman are the birth and rearing of the 
children, the care of the domestic depart- 
ment, the harmonious adjustment of supply 
and demand, and tke multifarious methods 
of household economies, requiring the brain 
of aphilosopher to accomplish. Those of 
the man are the obligations to provide food, 
shelter and raiment, and to meet contingent 
expenses arising from the education of their 
mutual offspring. 

With this view, the attitude of the man 
is not that of a benefactor, nor of the 
woman that of a humble recipient. Each 
supplements the other—the bread-seeker 
and the bread-maker meeting on common 
ground, illustrating in their lives the beau- 
tiful passage of Tennyson, 


“That in true marriage lies nor equal nor unequal; 
But thought in thought, will in will, purpose in pur- 
pose together grow, 
The 7 uae heart beating with one full-stroke 
e.” 


A TrusteD WIFE. 








LITERARY NOTICES. | 


MyTHs AND IDYLS OF THE PRESENT. By 
Eliza Winchell Smith. This is a collection 
of stories, verses and dialogues, each of 
which is headed by a pretty miniature vig- 
nette. It forms an attractive looking vol- 
ume, and bears the impriut of A. Williams 
& Co. 

Domestic PROBLEMS. This bright, wise, 
sensible little book, by Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, will open ‘‘a more excellent way’’ to 
many a discouraged and overworked wo- 
man, and should go asa missionary into 
every home. For sale at office WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, 5 Park street, Boston. Price $1. 











Liquid or Dry. 

Some people prefer to purchase medicines 
in the dry state so that they can see for 
themselves that they are purely vegetable. 
Others have not the time or desire to prepare 
the medicine, and wish it all ready to use. 
To accOmmodate each class the Panne 
of Kidney-Wort now offer that well-known 
remedy in both liquid and dry forms, 

Sold by druggists every where.— Truth. 


A Fool Once More, 


“For ten years my wife was confined to 
her bed with such a complication of ail- 
ments that no doctor could tell what was 





.| the matter or cure her, and I used upa 


small fortune in humbug stuff. Six months 
ago I saw a U. 8. flag with Hop Bitters on 
it, and I thought I would be a fool once 
more. I tried it, but my folly proved to 
be wisdom. Two bottles cured her, she is 
now as well and strong as any man’s wife, 
and it cost me only two dollars.”—H. W., 
Detroit, Mch.—Free Press. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


For Sale.—Summer Home with stove and some 
furniture, neatand clean. Beautiiul location. About 
two hour’s ride by rail from Boston. Price ‘ 
Address or apply to A. J. Orne, East Sangus, = 


Wanted.—A woman physician, in moderate 
wants ee _ 


or mature as to ) to do Sobetion ant 
family sdults and one child. 
& neat, careful house- 





keeper. 

and, if suitable, will be treated as 
family. Address, with full and definite gertiecions, 
oe. Y an Vietor, 168 St. James place, klyne, 


neh an erman,.— Miss uiee 8, 
Hotchkiss’s summer class for French and German, at 
Concord, Mess, to begin July é. 1881, and to continue 
from four to six weeks. Tuition (in advance), for 
four weeks, $15.00, for six weeks $18.00 These 
terms will inciude both lan , if desired. A 
limited number of pupils w received. Good 
can be obtained in Concord at from five to 
eight dollars 
Hotchkiss, 63 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Designing, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang} 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


T.F.SwAaAn 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HUUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 


A week. Address Mies Louise 8. 
cock street, Cambridge, Mass. 



































B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 

ALISA 
DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 
At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
aaa in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 
$66: week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
nd, 








fit free. ddress H. Hatitett & Ce., Port- 
aine. 


Rubber Waterprool 


GARMENTS 


Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hoee Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women thig invention is 4 

n, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 


State Arms of theUnion. 
$1.50 By Mail. 


Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


beautiful pictures are exact 
tio 


e These 
Hi Pro- 
Heliotype reproductions ty he Helctze Pre 


E H from Paintings by the Old eners, 
NGTaVINGSana of the finest of modern Frenc 

and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches} 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIF 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
50 213 Tremont St. 6mo 
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